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NINETEENTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman M. Bond 


O YEAR, in addition to our regular feature 
of presenting an account of breeding-bird 
census work conducted and reported upon 
during the past season, we are fortunate in being able 
to include an elaborate and highly detailed study of 
two distinct but neighboring habitats carried on over 
a period of years by Dr. W. J. Breckenridge of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Because of the 
length of this article the present remarks will be kept 
to a minimum. 

Almost all of the censuses conducted this season 
in the eastern and central states showed a noticeable 
decrease in birdlife. These observations are particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that earlier this 
year observers reported a similar paucity in the num- 
ber of spring migrants. In an attempt to determine 


precisely which species exhibited the most significant 
decline in numbers, all of this year’s census reports 
from localities in the eastern and central states were 
compared with censuses made in similar localities 
during the past two years. In almost every case, the 
birds which showed the greatest decrease in number 
were the small, highly migratory warblers, vireos and 
flycatchers; examples of which include the Black and 
White Warbler, Oven-bird, Red-eyed Vireo, Kentucky 
Warbler, Hooded Warbler and Acadian Flycatcher, 
Explanations for this occurrence (or lack of occur. 
rence) are not immediately forthcoming, but two fac. 
tors may be taken into account, both of which took 
place during the migration periods: the intense cold 
wave over the Southeast during the spring of this 
year and the violent hurricane season of 1954. 





1. COMPARISON OF THE BREEDING-BIRD POPULATIONS OF TWO NEIGHBORING BUT 
DISTINCT FOREST HABITATS 


W. J. Breckenridge 


The present study was carried on in a White Cedar 
Bog Forest and an Upland Oak Forest over 4 and 6 
seasons respectively. The two tracts were located 
about 5 miles north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Both 
plots were selected from within the limits of the 
Cedar Creek Forest since its ownership by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota assured the permanence of their un- 
disturbed character during the period of study. 


Descriptions of Habitats 

Upland Oak Forest Habitat 

The upland oak forest plot constituted the largest 
relatively uniform area of this nature located within 
the Cedar Creek Forest. It was 23.4 acres in extent 
and was located in the southern part of the NE 4 of 
the SW 14 of Section 22, T 34 N, R 23 W, Isanti 
County, Minnesota. Although the plot itself was well 
suited to such a study, it lacked to some extent the 
desirable feature of being entirely surrounded by 
similar habitat. The north margin (1070 ft.) adjoined 
a narrow, little-traveled road which had similar oak 
woods on the other side. Along the south and west 
sides (2400 ft.) the tract sloped slightly downward 
to merge into a bog forest of Tamarack, alder, birch, 
and White Cedar. Two hundred feet of the eastern 
edge adjoined open fields while 300 ft. of this edge 
continued into additional oak woods. A clearing 200 
ft. by 600 ft., extending south into the tract from the 
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road on the north, accounted for 1400 ft. of edge. 
This clearing was originally tilled but had lain fallow 
for a number of years and had been planted in part 
to White, Red and Jack Pines. These trees at the be. 
ginning of the study were from one to 5 ft. high and 
had reached heights of from 6 ft. to 12 ft. at the con- 
clusion. The ground cover of the clearing contained 
many plant elements of the sandy prairies which con- 
stitute a large part of Isanti and adjoining Anoka 
Counties. 

The dominant tree of the study plot was Northem 
Pin Oak (Quercus ellipsoidalis) with a few Bur Oaks 
(Q. macrocarpa). Some Jack Pines (Pinus Banksiana) 
were mostly scattered throughout the plot with two 
small nearly pure stands, one just east of the central 
clearing and the other near the eastern edge of the 
area. A few large, scattered White Pines (P. Strobus) 
occurred. One was 30 in. DBH and about 80 ft. high 
but most of them were smaller. There were a few 
White Birch (Betula papyrifera) and Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum). The height of the overstory was 
mostly 40 ft. to 50 ft. with an occasional Pin Oak 
and some of the White and Jack Pines rising to 70 ft 
Here and there one of the scattered dead trees had 
blown down causing a small opening in the forest 


crown. Slightly larger breaks occurred midway along |) 


the west side just east of the central clearing and 
north of the Jack Pine stand on the east side. 
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The shrub layer was made up largely of young 
oaks, juneberries (Amelanchier sp.), wild cherries 
(Prunus serotina and P. virginiana), Mountain Ash 
(Sorbus americana), and Red Maple, with Hazel 
(Corylus americana) being most common. This layer 
varied in abundance considerably, being much denser 
under the openings in the forest crown. The ground 
cover varied from sparse to moderate with two species 
of blueberries (Vaccinium angustifolium and V. cana- 
dense), Bracken (Pteridium aquilinum), Solomon 
Seal (Polygonatum canaliculatum) and Wild Sarsa- 
parilla (Aralia nudicaulis) being common along with 
a sparse growth of grasses and sedges. 


Bog Forest Habitat. 

The area of White Cedar (Thuja occidentalis) and 
Tamarack (Larix laricina) was selected primarily be- 
cause it was a part of the most southerly White Cedar 
forest in Minnesota. The tract was 22.5 acres in size 
and occupied the northern and western parts of the 
SE % of the NW % of Section 27, T 34 N, 
R 23 W, Anoka County, Minnesota. Although in a 
different county it was situated only 14 mile to the 
south of the upland oak plot. Like that tract it was 
not completely surrounded by a similar forest type. 
Of the approximately 6100 ft. of border, 1250 ft. 
adjoined similar habitat. The border along the sedge 
mat by the lake was 370 ft. in length. The forest 
adjacent to the remainder of the border, 4500 ft., 
was of light to heavy brushy cover largely alder and 
more extensive blow-downs of cedar, Tamarack, and 
Black Ash. A Y-shaped strip 4 or 5 yards wide and 
about 1000 ft. in total length had been cleared of 
trees some years previously. A number of very small 
open areas resulted from wind-throws, although one 
large swath about 700 ft. long crossed several of the 
survey lines near the west edge and materially affected 
the bird populations. The dense lower limbs made 
travel difficult through most of the area. 

The plot was dominated by White Cedar about 40 
ft. high and 4 to 8 in. DBH. Tamaracks were abun- 
dant between the sedge mat of the lake to the north- 
west and the dense cedar growth. Other Tamaracks 
were scattered among the cedars, some of these being 
2 ft. DBH and 60 ft. or more in height. Some Black 
Ash (Fraxinus nigra) was also found scattered 
throughout the stand. In the denser portions of the 
forest the shrub layer was absent and the herb layer 
was insignificant, consisting of mosses and a few 
higher plants. Where the forest crown was more open 
other plants were more abundant and shrubs were 
more common, especially Poison Sumach (Rhus Ver- 
nix) and Hoary Alder (Alnus rugosa). 


Census Methods 
The method employed in this study was essentially 
the Williams spotting technique (Ec. Monographs 
6:376, 1936). Considerable reliance was placed on 


records of singing males although direct observation 
of nests, territorial fighting and feeding were all re- 
corded and considered in making final population ap- 
praisals. All pertinent field data were recorded di- 
rectly on maps of the plots. North-south grid lines 
were identified by letters while east-west lines were 
designated by numbers. Intersections of the grid pat- 





tern were marked in the field while white strings 
marked the lines in some of the denser cover in order 
that the observer would know his position at all times 
while recording observations. The less dense under- 
brush in the upland oak allowed that plot to be sub- 
divided into half-acre squares (147 ft. 7 in. on a 
side) while the denser growth in the bog forest re- 
quired smaller quarter-acre squares (104 ft. 4 in. on 
a side). 

The technique of walking and stopping at grid 
intersections was largely used, although all lines were 
not traversed on each trip. Different starting points 
were chosen on succeeding days and the routes varied 
from day to day. Census trips were made mainly in 
the early morning hours, but a few afternoon and 
evening trips were made. Records of each day’s ob- 
servations were kept on a single sheet and the records 
for each species were transferred later to species 
maps. Since it was known that different individuals 
would be taking the censuses in different years, stan- 
dardized techniques were adhered to throughout the 
study in order to have comparable data. The actual 
field work in 1948 was carried on by Byron E. Har- 
rell; in 1949 by Meribeth Mitchell; in 1950, by 
H. L. Gunderson and W. J. Breckenridge (two inde- 
pendent surveys); in 1951, 1952, and 1954 by Breck- 
enridge. The following table summarizes the coverage 
of the two areas through the period of 6 years in the 
Oak Upland and 4 years in the Bog Forest. 


























Oak Upland 
Year Dates Total Observation Time 
1948 May 24, 31 
June 11, 17, 26 16 hours 50 minutes 
July 1,5 
1949 Not recorded but greater than in any other year. 
1950 May 10 
(H.L.G) June 12, 16 13 hours 30 minutes 
July 6, 27, 28 
1950 May 13, 16, 23, 25 
(W.J.B.) June 16, 27 22 hours 45 minutes 
July 5 
1951 May 18 15 hours 0 minutes 
June 8, 19, 28 
1952 June 10, 12, 29 19 hours O minutes 
July 2, 15 
1954 May 31 
June 19, 25 21 hours 15 minutes 
July 5, 8,9 
Bog Forest 
Year Dates Total Observation Time 
1948 May 17, 19, 24, 30, 31 
June 11, 13, 14, 20, 24, 
27, 30 40 hours 0 minutes 
July 2, 4,6 
1949 Not recorded but approximately 30 hours. 
1950 May 12, 16 
(H.L.G.) June 5, 13 9 hours 30 minutes 
1950 May 10, 23 
( May 23 trip by Dr. D. W. Warner) 
(W.J.B.) June 6G, 21, 24 
July 6, 27 21 hours 10 minutes 
1951 May 28 
June 8, 28 
July 10 16 hours O minutes 
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Discussion 

In this study the term “territory’’ is used in the 
sense of the total territory utilized by the birds during 
that part of the season devoted to courting, nesting, 
and feeding nestlings. Some territories of certain 
species, such as Oven-birds, Least Flycatchers, and 
Red-eyed Vireos, lay entirely within the limits of the 
tracts. Other species, like the Blue Jay and Cooper’s 
Hawk, nested there but in feeding went well beyond 
the area limits, while others nested just off the area 
or at a distance but still utilized the area frequently 
as feeding grounds. In other words, all degrees of use 
of the areas existed and this situation confused the 
picture considerably when attempts were made to 
segregate the populations into nesting and non-nesting 
pairs or to calculate populations in pairs per 100 
acres. For instance, a pair of Cooper’s Hawks nested 
in the Upland Oak area. These hawks probably hunted 
over a wide area and, in fact, preyed far less on those 
birds nesting in the immediate vicinity of their nest 
than on those living at a distance. What percentage of 
their territory should correctly be assigned to the study 
tract? Goldfinches often were heard flying over the 
study area. Occasionally a few would drop into some 
birch tops to feed for a few minutes. They did not 
nest within the area but in more open tracts nearby. 
Nighthawks frequently were seen feeding over the 
areas but they too nested in adjacent open areas. 
Assigning anything approaching accurate percentages 
of territories to such species was well nigh impos- 
sible, yet they definitely were a part of the bird popu- 
lation utilizing these areas during the breeding season. 
In this study territories or percentages of territories 
were assigned only to those species recorded fre- 
quently within the tracts. Populations in pairs per 
100 acres were calculated only for these species. All 
others were recorded simply by plus signs as being 
definite but not measurable parts of the tract’s breed- 
ing-bird population. 

After completing 6 seasons of recording observa- 
tions on these tracts, I am convinced that such so- 
called “‘censusing’’ as was here carried on gives little 
more than a fair approximation of the actual bird 


support a fairly dense cover. In abundant SPECies, such 
as Oven-birds and Least Flycatchers, whose territories 
are small, copious field records often become so much 
intermingled as to make outlining of territories |ittl, 
more than guess work. The high rate of nest destruc. 
tion and subsequent shifting of territories, Particularly 
near the study area’s borders, introduced an element 
of confusion difficult to evaluate. It is well know, 
that the most vigorously singing birds are often up. 
mated males and do not represent pairs of breeding 
birds. Weather conditions influence the singing of 
birds and, although no evaluation of this factor was 
made in this study, it could hardly avoid being t¢. 
flected in the records for such a study where tela. 
tively few trips for observation were concerned. For 
the above reasons, I am presenting this study as ap 
analysis of the bird populations of these two habitats 
simply as a single composite picture arrived at by 
averaging the several seasons’ records. 


Censuses 


Oak Upland Habitat 

In the Oak Upland 54 species were observed over 
the 6 seasons. These were almost equally divided into 
3 categories: one third definitely nesting on the area; 
one third nesting in similar adjacent habitat but only 
occasionally found on the tract; and one third only 
rarely seen on the area while nesting in distinctly dif. 
ferent habitats nearby. Table #1 presents the numbers 
of pairs of breeding birds in the Oak Upland for 
which measurable data were secured given in order 
of their abundance. In both Tables #1 and #2 pairs 
per 100 acres are assigned to the nearest whole 
number. 

The following list (#1) includes those species only 
occasionally recorded in the 6 seasons but which util- 
ized the area to some exteht and which probably 
nested in adjacent habitat similar to that of the study 
area. In Chart #1 these eighteen species are each 
arbitrarily credited with three-tenths of a pair per 100 
acres: Red-tailed Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Ruffed 
Grouse, Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Black-billed Cuckoo, Horned Owl, Pileated Wood. 




















populations utilizing even such small tracts which pecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Am. Crow, Brown 
Table 1. Pairs found in Upland Oak study plot, 23.4 acres. 
Species 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1954 Average Pairs per 
100 Acres 
DNR 5 ie 55) 3 1.56" sgh 15.8 18.0 15.0 9.0 11.0 12.0 13.47 58 
2. Least Plecetcher «oo scauss 4.0 4.5 9.0 10.0 11.0 5.0 7.25 31 
3. Red-eyed Vireo ......... 3.0 5.0 7.0 7.0 8.0 7.0 6.17 26 
4. Eastern Wood Pewee ..... 0.8 Fe 5.0 3.5 8.5 9.0 5.22 22 
5. Scasiee Tansger . «i «s 2.3 3.0 23 23 3.0 4.0 2.85 12 
6. Black-capped Chickadee ... 2.5 2.0 1.5 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.50 11 
7. Brown-headed Cowbird ... 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.00 9 
8. Crested Flycatcher ....... 1.0 2.0 3.0 1.5 2.0 2.0 1.92 8 
9. Black & White Warbler .. 1.8 2.6 1.0 0.5 0.5 2.9 1.55 7 
10. Yellow-throated Vireo ve CO 1.0 2.0 y Be 2.0 1.0 1.42 6 
Dy I OO og Ste baniaca nerds oo + 2.0 1.0 iD 2.0 1.08 5 
12. White-breasted Nuthatch .. 1.0 4 i 1.0 i 1.0 1.00 4 
Be, NIE hrs. coe aissaraiel Assia lero — -+ 2.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 1.00 4 
14. Ruby-throated Hummingbird + _ 2.0 — Be 2.0 0.92 4 
PS; Bats Bee occ ee cca 1.0 a 1.0 1.0 1.0 a 0.67 3 
16. Downy Woodpecker ...... — —_ + a i> - 0.25 1 
17. Yellow-shafted Flicker — — — 1.0 — — 0.17 1 
ROL FE NE a ace Se ce saeisis — 0.2 0.3 —_— _— —_— 0.08 + 
19. Cooper's Hawk ......... — — 0.2 a= — as 0.03 + 
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Creeper, House Wren, Am. Robin, Cedar Waxwing, 
Pine Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, and Purple Finch. 

In addition to these species, the following (list 
#2) were recorded only very rarely but undoubtedly 
nested in either adjacent open areas or the bog forest. 
The 17 species in this list are credited with one-tenth 
of a pair per 100 acres in Chart #1: Marsh Hawk, 
Common Nighthawk, Traill’s Flycatcher, East- 
ern Kingbird, Purple Martin, Eastern Bluebird, Com- 
mon Starling, Nashville Warbler, Common Yellow- 
throat, Mourning Warbler, Cardinal, Indigo Bunting, 
Am. Goldfinch, Vesper Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 
White-throated Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 

The group of species assigned to Table #1 might 
well have included the Chipping Sparrow (list #2). 
This species nested in the small conifers in the large 
central opening and frequently sang from perches 
along the nearby forest edge. Another pair nested on 
the open field border east of the study plot and often 
invaded that part of the oak forest. At times repeated 
singing was heard within the study plot and several 
times adults were found feeding young in the oak 
habitat. The Indigo Bunting also nested regularly in 
these same edge areas but did not invade the oak 
habitat so extensively as did the Chipping Sparrow. 
Scattered individuals, pairs and small flocks of the poly- 
androus cowbirds, were regularly encountered through- 
out the plot and time did not permit of sufficient ob- 
servation to arrive at definite population figures. The 
figure of 2 pairs on the area each year was arbitrarily 
assigned to this species. The figure, 4 pairs per 100 
acres, for the hummingbird is probably low, since 
chance plays such a large part in the observation of 
this species. The figure, 1 pair per 100 acres, assigned 
to the Cooper’s Hawk and the Barred Owl found nest- 
ing on the tract is probably too high. The Mourning 
Warbler is an interesting case. The pine plantation 
in the central clearing grew rapidly during the period 





of the study and during the last season (1954) this 
pine stand evidently had become sufficiently large 
and dense to attract a pair of these warblers. The male 
was heard on several visits and both adults showed 
great concern and were seen carrying food on July 5, 


but the nest was not actually found. This warbler is 
known to nest in open brushy cover; consequently, it 
was not considered a breeding bird of the oak habitat. 
Bog Forest Habitat 

Table 2 indicates the pairs of breeding birds found 
in the Bog Forest for which data were measurable, 
given in order of their abundance. 

The following list (#3) includes those species only 
occasionally seen during the four seasons but which 
utilized the area to some degree and which might 
be expected to nest in habitat similar to that of the 
study area: Cooper’s Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, 
Mallard, Black-crowned Night Heron, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Tree Swallow, Am. Crow, Cedar Waxwing, 
Am. Redstart, and Purple Finch. Chart #1 is con- 
structed with the same assumed population densities 
as were used in lists #1 and #2. 

In addition to these, the following species (list 
#4) were recorded occasionally utilizing the study 
plot, but undoubtedly nested in different nearby 
habitats: Common Loon, Great Blue Heron, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Black Tern, cuckoo [sp.], Belted King- 
fisher, Red-headed Woodpecker, Least Flycatcher, 
Purple Martin, Brown Thrasher, Am. Robin, Eastern 
Bluebird, Yellow-throated Vireo, Yellow Warbler, 
Baltimore Oriole, Purple Grackle (Bronzed), Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, and Am. Gold- 
finch. 

The stand in the White Cedar Bog Forest, as 
pointed out previously, was not so homogeneous as 
that in the Upland Oak. Numerous included and ad- 
jacent openings introduced considerable edge which 
definitely affected the bird distribution. The most 
abundant species, the Common Yellowthroat, was 








Table 2. Pairs found in Bog Forest study plot, 22.5 acres. 














Species 1948 1949 1950 1951 Average Pairs per 
100 Acres 
a Common Yellowthroat .......... 1.85 10.0 9.0 5.0 6.46 29 
2. White-throated Sparrow ......... 5.85 » 9.0 3.0 5.84 26 
3. Black and White Warbler ........ 6.0 4.5 4.0 2.5 4.25 19 
4. Black-capped Chickadee ......... 3.25 5.5 4.0 4.0 4.19 19 
| LEAR AS Saree are ore 3.0 1.0? 6.0 6.0 4.00 18 
a eS 3.75 2.79 3.5 3.0 3.25 14 
7. Brown-headed Cowbird .......... 3.0 3.0 3.0 -. 3.0 3.00 13 
8. Mourning Dove Ee ORT ee 13 2.5 5.0 2 1.0 2.50 11 
Ee Sere ee 1.0 0.75 4.0 ? 3.0 2.19 10 
10. Nashville Warbler ............. 2.35 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.38 6 
Eh, BOM SRRIONP . cox c sc sisewaws 0.5 2.0 ® 1.0 1.25 6 
IE od Sra hime ee dog, da coed + 3.0 2.0 a 1.25 6 
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associated with these openings although a large part 
of these birds’ time was spent within the bog forest 
habitat. The Mourning Dove, Swamp Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow and House Wren also showed a preference 
for these edges. The forest interior species, the Veery, 
Ruffed Grouse and White-throated Sparrow, although 
often found even in the very densest stands where 
ground cover was almost entirely lacking, turned to 
less dense areas with greater ground cover for nest- 
ing. A later observation (Gunderson, 1952) indicated 
that the Black and White Warbler actually nested in 
the very dense cedar. In other words it appeared that 
such stands of White Cedar under entirely undis- 
turbed conditions can become so dense as to exclude 
the nesting of nearly all of the species occurring in 
more open natural stands. 
Discussion 

This study indicates that these two distinctly dif- 
ferent tracts supported nearly equal populations in 
terms of breeding birds per 100 acres (Chart #1). 
Furthermore, about the same total number of species 
was observed on the two areas during the study 
period. However, wide differences were observed in 
the relative abundance of the different species utiliz- 
ing the two areas. The list of the 5 most abundant 
species in the Upland Oak was entirely different from 
the same list in the Bog Forest. The Oven-bird, Red- 
eyed Vireo and Eastern Wood Pewee, numbers 1, 3 
and 4 respectively in the Upland Oak, were all far 
down the list in order of abundance in the Bog 
Forest, while species #2 in the Upland Oak, the 
Least Flycatcher, was no more than a rare visitor in 
the other habitat. Conversely, the Common Yellow- 
throat and the White-throated Sparrow, numbers 1 
and 2 in the Bog Forest, did not occur at all in the 
Upland Oak. Farther down the lists several species 
appear which hold similar ranks as to abundance in 
the two habitats. For example, the Black-capped 
Chickadee is 4th in the Bog and 6th in the Upland; 
the Crested Flycatcher is 6th in the Bog and 8th in 
the Upland; the Scarlet Tanager is 9th in the Bog 
and 5th in the Upland; the Brown-headed Cowbird 
(not significant since it was not accurately censused) 
is 7th in both habitats. This situation suggests the 
generalization that those species best adapted to a 
particular habitat, as indicated by their being most 
abundant there, have become so specialized in achiev- 
ing this success that their tolerance for habitat varia- 
tions is reduced. Those adapted to living in widely 
varying habitats are seldom the most abundant species 
in any one of the habitats in which they occur. 


2. MATURE AMERICAN ELM SWAMP 
FOREST.—Location: Three-sixteenths mile south of 
Salem, Ohio, and one-fifth mile east of Depot Road. 
Size: 15.8 acres. Description of Area: See Audu- 
bon Field Notes 4:299-300. Many more elms have 
died, but are being replaced, in part, by saplings of 
the same species. The aspect of the tract is decidedly 
more open than at the beginning of the study, but 
the edge effect along the power-line lane cut through 
just before the first census is no more apparent than 
it was at that time. Coverage: April 14, 24, 30; May 
15, 22; June 7, 17, 21; July 14. Hours varied from 
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5:15 a.m. to 8:40 p.m. and totaled 15 hours. Censys. 
House Wren, 7 (44); Song Sparrow, 7 (44); Cy 
bird, 6.5 (41); Common Yellowthroat, 5.5 (35): 
Yellow Warbler, 4 (25); Downy Woodpecker, 3 
(19); Cardinal, 3 (19); Eastern Wood Pewee, 2: 
Am. Robin, 2; Common Starling, 2; Red-eyed Vire, 
2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Traill’s Flycatcher [breeding] 
1.5; Tufted Titmouse, 1.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1: 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Carolina Chick. 
adee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Wood Thrush 
1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Cedar Waxwing, I: 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 
1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1. 
Eastern Towhee, 1. Total: 27 species; 62 territorial 
males (392 per 100 acres). Visitors (average num. 
ber of individuals per 100 acres): Red-winged Black. 
bird, 63; Bob-white, 38; Chimney Swift, 38; Swamp 
Sparrow, 38; Wood Duck, 19; Purple Martin, 19: 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 13; Mourning Dove, 13. 
Carolina Wren, 13; Brown Thrasher, 13; Common 
Nighthawk, 6; Cerulean Warbler, 6; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 6; Am. Redstart, 6; House Sparrow, §; 
Scarlet Tanager, 6; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 6. Re. 
marks: The population density dropped greatly from 
1953 (513 males per 100 acres) and 1954 (506) 
{Published in The Ohio Cardinal 6:11, March, 1951], 
This is partly accounted for by the desertion of the 
Swamp Sparrows. The tract had almost dried up by 
May 22, and even though June rains restored thy 
original water-level, no Swamp Sparrows were seen 
after that date. Three pairs of chats had large parts 
of their territories within the tract but nested outside. 
The nighthawk, swifts and martins were observed fly. 
ing over— WILLIAM C. Baker, Salem, Ohio. 


3. WET DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: 2 
miles west of the Atlantic Ocean in Ocean Township, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. Size: 16 acres (rec- 
tangular, 450 x 175 yards paced). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 7:340, Dec. 1953. 
Coverage: Visited regularly in all seasons. Breeding 
checks were made on April 30; May 2, 7, 12, 14, 15, 
18, 20, 25, 28; June 12, 13, 18, 21, 26; July 3, 4, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 14. Total: 24 man-hours. Census: Wood 
Thrush, 10 (63); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (38); Eastern 
Towhee, 6 (38); Catbird, 6 (38); Oven-bird, 5 
(31); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; 
Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black 
and White Warbler, 2; Hooded Warbler, 2; Scarlet 
Tanager, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Cardinal, 1. Total: 
18 species; 55 territorial males (344 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: One Am. Woodcock in April. The 
Horned Owl was present on a few of the earlier 
trips. No nest or young was found and no owl after 
mid-May. A few crows were seen when the owl was 
present but none noted in June or July. Remarks: 
After two seasons of very high density the woods this 
year, by contrast, seemed deserted. Of course this was 
not the case as there was still a high concentration of 
breeding birds on the area. The Wood Thrush de- 
crease of 5 males made it much easier to determine 
the approximate territory of each male. The only 
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marked increase was in the case of the Catbird. This 
does not seem to me to be a typical Catbird habitat 
and the question occurred as to whether or not the 
increase in Catbirds was caused by less competition 
from the Wood Thrushes. The territory seems no 
more suitable for Catbirds than in the previous two 
seasons. Perhaps it is mere coincidence that the Cat- 
birds invaded the heart of last year’s Wood Thrush 
stronghold, rather than remaining on its fringes. The 
total loss in territorial males was 14, whereas the 
total loss in the tropical migrants was 16. All the 
highly migratory species except the Eastern Wood 
Pewee were involved. Losses were: Wood Thrush, 5; 
Red-eyed Vireo and Oven-bird, 3 each; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; with a loss of 1 male each of the Black & 
White Warbler, Hooded Warbler and Scarlet Tana- 
ger. I would not want to be quoted as saying that 
these seven species were scarce in the county as a 
whole. The little field work done would not indicate 
this, but it proved to be true of the one small area on 
which time permitted a careful check—GErorGE M. 
SEELEY, 311 Cleveland Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 


4, GRAZED STREAM BOTTOMLAND.—Lo- 
cation: One mile west of Decatur, Illinois, along 
Steven's Creek between U. S. 36 and the Sangamon 
River. Size: 93 acres. Description of Area: Level 
floodplain of Steven’s Creek as described in Audubon 
Field Notes 9:303, 1955. Topography: Flat, with 
fifty-foot rolling hills bordering the western edge; 
average elevation, 670 feet. Edge: The area is sur- 
rounded by similar habitat to the south, farmland to 
the east, oak-maple woodland to. the west, and city 
park (Fairview) to the north. The only resemblance 
to artificial feeding around the census area is the 
Sewage Disposal Plant of Decatur, which is to the 
southwest. Coverage: April 9; May 10, 26, 28, 31; 
June 6, 12, 14; July 2; August 12. Total, ten trips 
averaging 23/4 hours each. Hours varied from 5 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and totaled 2714. Census: Cardinal, 17 
(18); Eastern Wood Pewee, 12 (13); Indigo Bunt- 
ing, 12 (13); House Wren, 11.5 (13); Crested Fly- 
catcher, 11 (12); Tufted Titmouse, 9 (10); Song 
Sparrow, 6.5 (7); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (6); House 
Sparrow, 5 (5); Carolina Wren, 5 (5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 5 (5); Black-capped Chickadee, 5 (5); 
Blue Jay, 4 (4); Am. Redstart, 4 (4); Am. Gold- 
finch, 4 (4); Field Sparrow, 3.5 (4); Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 3 (3); Catbird, 3 (3); Am. Robin, 3 (3); 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 (3); Mourning Dove, 2; 
Bob-white, 2; Eastern Towhee, 2; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Blue- 
bird, 2; Common Starling, 1.5; Barred Owl, 1.5; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Least Flycatcher, 1; 
Brown Thrasher, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Pro- 
thonotary Warbler, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; Common 
Yellowthroat, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, .5; Wood Thrush, .5; Wood Duck, +; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +. Total: 40 species; 156.5 
territorial males (168 males per 100 acres). 


Birds Feeding Within, but Nesting Outside the 
Census Area (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Chimney Swift, 4; Am. Crow, 3; Cedar 
Waxwing, 2; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 2; Belted 


Kingfisher, 1; Killdeer, 1; Green Heron, 1. Occa- 
sional Visitors: Scarlet Tanager, 2-2 (2 individuals 
seen on 2 trips); Red-winged Blackbird, 4-1; Purple 
Martin, 2-1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1-1; Baltimore 
Oriole, 1-1; Black and White Warbler, 1-1; Eastern 
Phoebe, 1-1; Barn Swallow, 1-1; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 1-1. Early migrants which were recorded on 
the August 12 trip have been excluded. Remarks: 
Crows have been found nesting quite commonly 
within the area in the past few years; however, no 
indication has been found this year. Steven's Creek 
was high, and flooded part of the area on June 12 and 
14. There was no irrational weather during the census 
period, except for the heavy rains prior to June 12. 
It is interesting to know that the Cardinal, the most 
abundant species breeding on the plot, was also high 
in the winter population study. Richard Sandburg 
helped to take the June 14 census—-GEORGE CHANIOT 
and Ropert Kirsy, 1995 N. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 


5. MATURE MIXED HARDWOOD FOREST, 
UPLAND AND FLOODPLAIN.—Location: 8 
miles northeast of Indianapolis, Indiana. Size: 19 
acres. Description of Area: 17 acres of fairly dense, 
moist, upland forest composed of many species of 
trees none of which is found in such numbers as to 
be considered dominant. Adjacent to the 17 acres of 
upland forest and included in the study area are 2 
acres of floodplain forest. For further details consult 
Audubon Field Notes 8:369-370. Coverage: April 
17, 24; May 1, 8, 15, 23, 29, 30; June 5, 14, 17, 19. 
Hours varied from 5:20 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and totaled 
about 47 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 15.5 
(82); Acadian Flycatcher, 8.5 (45); Cerulean 
Warbler, 7.5 (39); Eastern Wood Pewee, 7 (37); 
Oven-bird, 6.5 (34); Tufted Titmouse, 5.5 (29); 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 5 (26); Crested Flycatcher, 
4 (21); Blue-gray ;Gnatcatcher, 4 (21); Cardinal, 4 
(21); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3.5 (18); Carolina 
Chickadee, 3 (16) ; Downy Woodpecker, 2.5; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2.5 (average number of individuals 
per trip, 5); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Ken- 
tucky Warbler, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; House Wren, 1.5; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Wood Thrush, 1; Common Starling, 1; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 1; Eastern Towhee, .5; Eastern Phoebe, 
+; Am. Crow, +. Total: 26 species; 92 territorial 
males (484 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 4; Indigo Bunting, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue-winged Warbler, 2; Yellow-throated 
Warbler (Sycamore), 2; Turkey Vulture, 1; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Summer Tanager, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, +. Remarks: This year, as previ- 
ously, House Wrens and Cerulean Warblers, showed 
a distinct habitat preference for the floodplain. A new 
breeding species, which held the status of visitor last 
year, was the American Redstart. The redstarts also 
showed a very noticeable preference to nest on the 
floodplain rather than on the upland. Acadian Fly- 
catchers again nested almost exclusively over ravines 
and near damp spots at the bases of the slopes facing 
the floodplain. Blue-gray Gnatcatchers did not show 
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the preference for the forest edge which seemed so 
evident last year. The population of gnatcatchers was 
double that of 1954; and this year their nesting terri- 
tories were scattered throughout the woods, including 
the floodplain. The marked decrease of Kentucky 
Warblers and increase of Oven-birds seems to have 
some significance since the combined populations of 
these two warblers varied only slightly for the two 
censuses. Further study may show that these two 
ground-nesting species of similar habits compete for 
territory as one species. The starling, which was not 
recorded at all last year in either the study area or 
surrounding area, made its debut as a_ breeding 
species. One pair nested successfully in an old wood- 
pecker hole in late April and early May. No starlings 
were seen in the woods after May 15. The presence 
of phoebes and possibly towhees was due to edge 
effect. One Red-eyed Vireo nest and a Wood Thrush 
nest were found to contain eggs of the Brown-headed 
Cowbird. Both nests were abandoned. Cardinals, East- 
ern Phoebes, and Oven-birds were observed feeding 
juvenile cowbirds. Wood Ducks, Belted Kingfishers, 
Prothonotary Warblers, Carolina Wrens, and Song 
Sparrows were frequently recorded along Fall Creek 
and in the surrounding woods. Great Blue Herons, 
Am. Goldfinches, and Chimney Swifts were com- 
monly seen flying over the study area.—LEwis 
NaDING, 3840 Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


6. YOUNG OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
crest of Sandy Ridge, George Washington National 
Forest, Hardy County, West Virginia (about three 
miles west of Wardensville). Size: 15 acres (rec- 
tangular, 110x660 yards). Description of Area: 
A dense young forest with most trees averaging 
about 6 inches DBH and 25 feet high. The scattered 
pines were larger, about 15 inches DBH. There were 
a few large oaks up to 2 feet DBH and 50 feet high; 
45% Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 15% Chestnut Oak 
(Q. prinus), 15% White Oak (Q. alba), 10% Pignut 
Hickory (Carya glabra), 10% Black Gum (Nyssa 
sylvatica), 5% Black Oak (Q. velutina), with scat- 
tered individuals of Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida). The 
understory was very light and consisted of small in- 
dividuals (except the pine) of the above species as 
well as Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), Saw- 
brier (Smilax glauca), and blueberry (Vaccinium 
sp.). Ground cover was sparse, the principal species 
being Bellwort (Uvalaria sessilifolia), Spotted Win- 
tergreen (Chimaphila maculatum), Pale Indian Plan- 
tain (Cacalia atriplicifolia), Canada Bluegrass (Poa 
compressa), and Clustered Panic Grass (Panicum 
lanuginosum var. fasciculatum). Scientific names of 
plants from Gray's Manual, 8th Ed. The whole region 
has been burned over in the past. Edge: Tract 
bounded on all sides by similar forest except that 
there were more large trees down slope from the 
census area. Topography: A broad ridge top, sloping 
gently away on both sides of the long axis; elevation, 
1500 to 1700 feet. Coverage: Several trips daily from 
June 13 to 18. Hours varied from 4:30 to 8 a.m., 
with one afternoon and one evening trip. Total man- 
hours, 30. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 2.5; Oven-bird, 
2; Pine Warbler, 2; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
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1.5; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo 
1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Wild Turkey, re 
Whip-poor-will, -+; Pileated Woodpecker, +: 
Crested Flycatcher, +; Eastern Towhee, +. Total. 
12 species; 11 territorial males (73 males per 199 
acres). Visitors: Common Raven, Am. Crow, Tufted 
Titmouse, Black & White Warbler, Hooded Warbler 
Brown-headed Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager. Remarks. 
The population seems rather low for this type of 
cover and this region. On several occasions a cruise 
of the area would result in no singing males being 
listed. It is not possible to tell whether the low 
population is a transitory thing for this season or js 
more or less permanent—THE Brooks Birp Ciup, 
INc. (Reported by George A. Hall, Morgantown, 
W. Va.) 


7. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 3 
miles east of Jefferson, Ashe County, North Carolina, 
in Nathan’s Creek Community. Size: 45 acres, 
approximately (roughly rectangular, 970 x 225 yards 
paced). Description of Area: Wood roads, paths, 
and fences delimit the area; typical woodland of 
northwestern North Carolina: mostly deciduous; one 
third of forest uncut for past 20 years; trees average 
about 50 feet in height and about 10 inches DBH’ 
(diameter breast high); canopy partly closed in; of 
the tree species the oaks comprise 80%. The list 
of species is as follows: White Pine (Pinus strobus), 
Yellow Pine (Pinus echinata), Shag Bark Hickory 
(Carya ovata), Pignut Hickory (Carya glabra), Com. 
mon Beech (Fagus grandifolia), White Oak (Quercus 
alba), Post Oak (Q. stellata), Chestnut Oak (Q. 
Muhlenbergii), Red Oak (Q. rubra), Scarlet Oak 
(Q. coccinea), Black Oak (Q. velutina), Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera), blackberry (Rubus sp.), 
American Holly (Ilex opaca), Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), 
Purple Azalea (Rhododendron nudiflorum), Flame- 
colored Azalea (Rhododendron  calendulaceum), 
Great Laurel (Rhododendron maximum), blueberry 
(Vaccinium sp.). Scientific names of plants taken 
from Gray's Manual, 7th Ed. Edge: Tract bounded 
on the north by pasture field, and Boy Scout Camp; 
on the east by steep hill pasture field with South Fork 
of New River at foot of hill; on the south by forest 
and pasture; and on the east by cultivated iields, pas- 
ture and forest. Topography: Ridge and slightly 
rolling hills; elevation around 3000 feet. Coverage: 
May 22; June 1, 5, 13, 15; July 9, 16, 18, 23; August 
17. Hours varied from 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. and 
totaled 4414, woman-hours. Census: Eastern Towhee, 
24 (53); Red-eyed Vireo, 18 (40); Tufted Titmouse, 
16 (36); Cardinal, 14 (31); Oven-bird, 13 (29); 
Indigo Bunting, 8.5 (19); Eastern Wood Pewee, 8 
(18); Acadian Flycatcher, 7 (16); Blue Jay, 6 (13); 
Brown Thrasher, 6 (13); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6 (13); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 6 (13); Field 
Sparrow, 5.5 (12); Black and White Warbler, 4 
(9); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (7); Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 2; Biack-throated Blue Warbler, 2; Am. Robin, 
2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Am. 
Crow, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1.5; Vesper Sparrow, 
1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Parula Warbler, 1; Am. 
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Goldfinch, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Bob-white, +. Total: 
35 species; 170.5 territorial males (379 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: Barn Swallows; Cedar Wax- 
wings in large numbers. Rare visitors: Sparrow 
Hawks, Am. Redstart, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern 
Phoebe. Remarks: Eastern Kingbirds were seen just 
off the range on two sides; Am. Robins, Vesper Spar- 
rows, Indigo Buntings, Wood Thrush, Brown Thrash- 
ers, and Oven-birds were seen with young. On July 16, 
I came on greatly agitated parent Oven-birds, and scat- 
tering baby Oven-birds. I found a snake (unidentified ) 
with a baby bird in its mouth. I killed the snake and 
chopped it open but found no bird inside. Right by 
the snake was a bird nest, with one Red-eyed Vireo 
egg. A Whip-poor-will was heard every night a few 
yards west of the area. Red-tailed and Cooper’s Hawks 
were seen just off the area on the west side. Last year 
there were very many Blue-gray Gnatcatchers; I found 
2 nests. A large number of Mourning Doves breed 
on an adjacent ridge. Last summer I saw cowbirds and 
Hooded Warblers on area. In 1954 I watched a 
parent hummingbird feeding a baby bird. The per- 
formance looked more like a tonsillectomy! Wendell 
P. Smith of North Wilkesboro assisted in the selection 
of the area, and contributed the scientific names of 
plants. Alma Little Blevins assisted in three of the 
coverages—Mrs. RuTH Cox Hurt, Jefferson, N. C. 


8 YOUNG MIXED HARDWOODS-PINE 
FOREST.—Location: One-half mile east of the 4H 
Camp Pinnacle, Hardy County, West Virginia (about 
4 miles west of Wardensville). Size: 15 acres (rec- 
tangular 110 x 660 yards). Description of Area: A 
young forest with most trees averaging about 8 inches 
DBH and 30-40 feet high. Scattered White Oaks 
(Quercus alba) up to 30 inches DBH and 60 feet 
high. The canopy was essentially closed. Principal 
species were: White Oak, Red Oak (Q. rubra), Red 
Maple (Acer rubrum), Shadbush (Amelanchier 
arborea), Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), Yellow 
Poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), Bitternut Hickory 
(Carya cordiformis), White Pine (Pinus strobus), 
and Scrub Pine (P. virginiana). No one species 
represented any large percentage of the cover. The 
understory was medium to dense and consisted prin- 
cipally of Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), Huc- 
kleberry (Gaylussacia baccata), High Bush Blue- 
berry (Vaccinium corymbosum), Flowering Dogwood 
(Cornus florida), and young trees of the canopy 
species. Ground cover was fairly well developed and 
the principal species were: Purple-veined Hawkweed 
(Hieracium venosum), Old Field Cinquefoil (Po- 
tentilla simplex), Arrow-leaved Violet (Viola sagit- 
tata), Poverty Grass (Danthonia spicata), Clustered 
Panic Grass (Panicum lanuginosum var. fascicula- 
tum), and sedge (Carex sp.). Scientific names of 
plants from Gray's Manual, 8th Ed. Edge: Bounded 
on the two long sides by similar cover. The lower 
short side was intermediate between this cover and 
river bottom forest, and the upper short side was in 
part bounded by a small brushy field. Topography: 





The long axis ran up a gently sloping hillside. A few 
gullies were present at the lower end. Elevation, 1100 
to 1250 feet. Coverage: Daily trips from June 13 to 
18, all in the early morning. Man-hours totaled about 
16. Census: Oven-bird, 4 (27); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 
(20); Hooded Warbler, 2.5; Worm-eating Warbler, 
2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
1; Black and White Warbler, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; 
Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 0.5; Crested Flycatcher, 0.5; 
Eastern Towhee, 0.5; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
+; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; 
Wood Thrush, +; Yellow-throated Vireo, +. Total: 
18 species; 20 territorial males (134 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Turkey Vulture, Broad-winged 
Hawk, Common Raven, Am. Crow, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Prairie Warbler, Yellow-shafted Flicker. 
Remarks: The population seems rather low for this 
type of habitat in this region—-THE Brooks BirD 
Cus, INc. (Reported by George A. Hall, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.) 


9. Virgin Bottomland White Spruce Forest.—Lo- 
cation: Along Sass River about 1.5 miles above its 
junction with the Little Buffalo River, within Wood 
Buffalo National Park in the south-central part of 
the District of Mackenzie, Northwest Territories, 
Canada. Size: 15 acres (990 x 660 feet, paced). De- 
scription of Area: Dense forest of trees ranging 
from 30 to 80 feet in height (the majority about 40 
feet). A nearly pure stand of White Spruce (Picea 
glauca) with a few scattered Tamarack (Larix lari- 
cina) and Balsam Poplar (Populus balsamifera). 
Ground covered with a dense mat of moss with occa- 
sional patches of lichen. Fairly dense understory of 
shrubs including Alder (Alnus crispa), willow 
(Salix sp.), Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-urst), 
Labrador Tea (Ledum groenlandicum), Mooseberry 
(Viburnum edule), Red Currant (Ribes triste), and 
rose (Rosa acicularis). Common herbaceous plants 
include Horsetails (Eguisetum arvense and E. scir- 
poides) and Arctic Pyrola (Pyrola grandiflora), and 
two species of orchid were fairly common, Corallo- 
rhiza trifida and the attractive Calypso bulbosa. The 
river, crossing the area, averaged about 25 feet in 
width and was fringed with willows, alder and Red 
Osier Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera); while four pot- 
holes in the area (less than 14 acre each) were also 
fringed with these shrubs. The area is situated on an 
alluvial bottomland in the physiographic region 
known as the Mackenzie lowlands. Coverage: 8 
census trips on June 13 and June 14, ranging from 
7:30 a.m. to 10:45 p.m. Census: Myrtle Warbler, 6 
(40); Olive-backed Thrush, 5 (33); Tennessee 
Warbler, 5 (33); Chipping Sparrow, 4 (27); Slate- 
colored Junco, 4 (27); Spruce Grouse, 2; Solitary 
Vireo, 2; Western Tanager, 1.5; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 1.5; Brown-capped Chickadee, 1; Northern 
Water-thrush, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, .5; Canada Jay, 
.5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, .5; White-throated Spar- 
row, .5; Mallard, +; Am. Golden-eye, +; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, +-; Pileated Woodpecker, +. Total: 
19 species; 35 territorial males (233 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Sparrow Hawk, Great Gray Owl, 
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Common Nighthawk, Belted Kingfisher, Arctic Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Western Wood 
Pewee, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Tree Swallow, Com- 
mon Raven, Am. Robin, Cape May Warbler, Bay- 
breasted Warbler, and White-winged Crossbill._— 
ROBERT E. STEWART, Patuxent Research Refuge, 
Laurel, Md. 


10. VIRGIN UPLAND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST.—Location: About two miles southwest of 
junction of Little Buffalo and Sass Rivers within the 
Wood Buffalo National Park in south-central part of 
District of Mackenzie, Northwest Territories, Canada. 
Size: 15 acres (990x660 feet, paced). Description 
of Area: Slightly open forest of mature trees ranging 
from 60 to 80 feet in height. White Spruce (Picea 
glauca) comprised about 90% of canopy and Quaking 
Aspen (Populus tremuloides) about 10%. The forest 
floor was covered with a thick mat of moss, and 
scattered shrubs were present including Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos uva-ursi), willow (Salix sp.), 
Swamp Birch (Betula pumila), Labrador Tea 
(Ledum groenlandicum), Mooseberry (Viburnum 
edule), and rose (Rosa acicularis). Physiographically, 
the area is considered to be part of the Alberta pla- 
teau. Coverage: 8 census trips on June 15 and 16 
ranging from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. Census: Myrtle 
Warbler, 5 (33); Chipping Sparrow, 4.5 (30); 
Olive-backed Thrush, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Slate-colored Junco, 2; Brown-capped Chickadee, 1.5; 
Western Tanager, 1.5; Canada Jay, 1; Tennessee 
Warbler, 1; Three-toed Woodpecker, .5; Hairy 
Woodpecker, .5. Total: 11 species; 21.5 territorial 
males (143 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Sparrow 
Hawk, Common Nighthawk, Am. Robin, and Pine 
Siskin—ROBERT E. STEWART, Patuxent Research 
Refuge, Laurel, Md. 


11. SPRUCE-FIR FOREST ON ISLAND IN 
LAKE SUPERIOR.—Location: On Mott Lsland, 
one mile northeast of park headquarters, Isle Royal 
National Park, Keweenawan County, Michigan. Isle 
Royal is situated in Lake Superior, 45 miles from 
the mainland of Michigan and is 45 miles long and 9 
miles wide, running parallel in northeast and south- 
west directions with the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Mott Island is a smaller island in a group of islands 
parallel to the main island and about one-half mile 
from it. Size: 15 acres (348 x 209 yards). Descrip- 
tion of Area: A dense coniferous forest, interspersed 
with small clearings throughout formed by “wind- 
falls’ of mature trees. Scattered in the more open 
areas are Quaking Aspen (Populus tremuloides) and 
White Birch (Betula alba) in smaller numbers. The 
predominating conifers are the Balsam Fir (Abies 
balsamea) and White Spruce (Picea canadensis), with 
scattered growths of White Cedar (Thuja occiden- 
talis) among them. The ground cover is made up 
almost entirely of Thimbleberries (Rubus sp.) and 
a little Canadian Dogwood (Cornus canadensis) in 
the more rocky areas. The average height of the trees 
is about 45 to 50 feet, the aspens reaching the greatest 
height. Average DBH, 10 inches. Scientific names 
taken from “Ferns and Flowering Plants of Isle 
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Royal, Michigan.” Edge: Surrounded by Similar 
habitat on all sides. Topography: A rather level area 
bordered on two sides by two small parallel ridges 
with scattered outcroppings of rock along them. Coy. 
erage: June 17, 18, 19, 27; July 1, 2, 3. Hours 
varied from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M. All travel was under. 
taken with difficulty as there are no roads in the 
vicinity. Census: Am. Crow, 2; Black-capped Chicka. 
dee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Myrtle Warbler 
2; Nashville Warbler, 2; Traill’s Flycatcher, 1; Her. 
mit Thrush, 1; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 1. Total: 9 species; 14 territorial 
males (93 males per 100 acres). Remarks: The 
forests of Isle Royal are still in a primitive state as 
there has been little or no disturbance by man. It is 
interesting to note that birdlife is exceedingly more 
abundant at the southwest end of the island than at 
the northwest end where the census was made. Obser. 
vations were made extremely difficult by the density 
of the forest and the fact that the birds seemed un. 
usually shy. Herring Gulls were seen flying over the 
island almost constantly. The two pairs of crows on 
the census area had nests that were situated within a 
short distance of one another. Red Squirrels were 
found in abundance and seemed evenly distributed 
throughout the island. A yearling bull moose with a 
gaping flank wound was seen in the area.—C, P. 
SCHEID, Washington, D. C. 


12. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.-- 
Location: Just northwest of Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. Size: 20 acres. Description: See Audubon 
Field Notes 8:283 and 371, 1954, and 9:305, 1955. 
Coverage: April 9, 15, 27; May 2, 6, 12, 19, 21, 26; 
June 11, 16, 19, 24, 26; July 5, 6, 13; August 1. 
Most of the trips were in the early morning, and total 
time was about 23 man-hours. Census: Chipping 
Sparrow, 6 (30); Am. Robin, 2.5; Spotted Towhee, 
2.5; Mourning Dove, 2; Western Tanager, 1.5; 
Pifion Jay, 1; Lark Sparrow, 1. Total: 7 species; 16.5 
territorial males (83 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average per 100 acres): in April and May: White- 
winged Junco, 4; White-throated Swift, 1; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1. In 
June, July, and August: Red Crossbill, 19; Pifion 
Jay, 16; Common Nighthawk, 3; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Bullock’s Oriole, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; White-winged 
Junco, 1; Belted Kingfisher; Red-shafted Flicker; 
Western Wood Pewee. Remarks: The Am. Robin 
population was probably underestimated, since robins 
sang chiefly at dawn, and my trips usually began 
about sunrise. The robins sang most actively in April, 
and the Chipping Sparrows in early May. The other 
migratory birds apparently did not arrive on their 
territories until early June. One Pifion Jay nest was 
found on May 19, two Am. Robin nests on June 16, 
and one Mourning Dove nest on June 26, the last 
containing two eggs. Young robins were observed 
leaving one of the nests on June 19. Harry Behrens 
and C. W. Lockerbie assisted with some of the counts. 
—NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, JR., 4350 Meadowwood 
Drive, Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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13. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOR- 
EST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the 
Denver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Color- 
ado, 15 miles west of Denver, on the north slope of 
Genesee Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: A generally pure stand of Lodgepole Pine 
(Pinus contorta) of medium density, aged about 95 
years, with a small amount of Douglas Fir (Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia) and Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponder- 
osa) described in Audubon Field Notes, 5:315 and 
6:231. Elevation: 7950 to 8200 feet. Coverage: May 
30: June 14, 21, 29; July 13. Hours between 6 A.M. 
and 6:45 p.M., total 514. Census: The accompanying 
table shows the population of this area for the past 
5 years. Species are arranged in the order of their 
average densities: 





Visitors (average number of summer-resident indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Mourning Dove, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red Crossbill, 1. Remarks: 
The marked density increase (53% over the average 
for the last four years) is due almost entirely to in- 
creases by the three major species, each of which was 
twice as numerous as the previous four-year average. 
Those species, Audubon’s Warbler, Mountain Chicka- 
dee and Gray-headed Junco, also increased consider- 
ably in the open Ponderosa Pine habitat, nearly two 
miles distant (Census No. 14), indicating a general 
increase in their abundance. Young out of the nest 
were seen of two pairs of Gray-headed Junco and one 
each of Hermit Thrush and Am. Robin—DOoNALD 
M. THATCHER, 2916 Perry St., Denver, Colo. 




















5-year Yearly Densities 
Species Average 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Audubon's Wartler .. 65.4046. 8006~s eee 24 (4.5) 23 15 20 20 40 (8) 
ee. a re 14 (3) +. 15 4 + 25 (5) 
EN bee eee ee ee eee 12. ¢2;5) “+ + 15 a 20 (4) 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet ................4.. 6 (1.5) 0 +- 15 + + (0.5) 
PEE oo cise ha, ch is.0-019 3-5 OF MEM ew 6 (1) + + 0 + + (1.5) 
ieee SIE og daceinkgocandos doa tema 5 (1) + + + + + (1) 
EN I hanes sion sate car > 4 sare WISI Sato 4 (1) + + + oo 0 
White-breasted Nuthatch ................ 2 (0.5) 4 + + + 9 
ED iced dncee+et een dene ais 2 (+) 0 0 0 ae + (0.5) 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird ............... 1 (+) 0 0 0 4 + (0.5) 
Red-preasted. Nuthatch .........2026.s00s0008 1 (+) + 0 0 0 0 
BU IE cos hares esterase stce wd psd ws SVarecotns 1 (+) + 0 0 0 0 
Western FivCatcher «6620.0. iicdenwae in an + (+) 0 b 0 0 0 
i NN ond acts & Sash wane Rare bien ws + (+) 0 0 + + (0.5) 
Rs I a ian Re Fe dF wD SR Sa eas + (+) 0 0 0 0 + (0.5) 
55s ce on 8a 05 RS RRR AKA AOE + (+) 0 0 - 0 + (+) 
| ee ee + (+) + 0 0 0 0 
Total species ...............0.cee eee 17 10 9 9 ll 1 
Total territorial M@1s ....6460.05650%. 16 14 14.5 15 14 22 
Total. males per 100. ates. ....0 5.660060: 80 70 73 7 70 110 








14. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 
the Denver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, 
Colorado, 17 miles west of Denver. Size: 67 acres. 
Description of Area: A nearly pure, all-aged stand 
of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa); 50 acres of 
thinly-stocked, dry, south and southwest slope and 17 
acres of better-stocked north and northeast slope, de- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 6:230 and 311. Ele- 
vation: 7700 to 7950 feet. Coverage: April 16; 
May 28; June 1, 11, 17, 26; July 10, 13 (part). 
Hours, between 4:45 A.M. and 8 P.M., totaled 22. 
Visitors (average number of summer-resident indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Band-tailed Pigeon, .5; 
Townsend's Solitaire, .5; Turkey Vulture, Prairie 
Falcon, Williamson's Sapsucker, Western Flycatcher, 
Western Wood Pewee, Red-breasted Nuthatch and 
Warbling Vireo, less than .5 each. Remarks: This 


season's study found the highest density for the four 
years the area has been covered (increase of 33% 
over 1954), although the most numerous single 
species, the Pygmy Nuthatch, decreased 32 per cent 
from its 1954 population. Gray-headed Junco, Moun- 
tain Chickadee, Audubon’s Warbler and Chipping 
Sparrow, of the more important species, all in- 
creased considerably over the three previous years, 
and most noticeable was the 300 per cent increase 
over 1954 of the Western Tanager. Three new sup- 
posed breeding species, Cooper's Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk and Red-shafted Flicker, increased the total of 
breeding species to 33 for the four years. The fol- 
lowing nests were found: Pygmy Nuthatch, 3; West- 
ern Bluebird, 2; Mourning Dove, Western Wood 
Pewee, Mountain Chickadee, Am. Robin, Audubon’s 
Warbler, Gray-headed Junco and Chipping Sparrow, 
1 each. Additional pairs with young were seen: 
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Census No. 14 Chipping Sparrow, 3; Gray-headed Junco, 2; Steller’; th 
_ Jay, 1; Am. Robin, 1. All trips were made by the ca 
North South Battce compiler, assisted on three by Benjamin Moore— se 
Slope Slope Ases DONALD M. THATCHER, 2916 Perry St., Denver 12 m 
17 acres $0 acres 67 acres Colo. (Colorado Bird Club). : 
Pygmy Nuthatch ...... 2 7 (14) 9 (13) 15. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST ar 
Gray-headed Junco .... 2.5 6.5 (13) 9 (13) Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Denve if 
Audubon’s Warbler ... 1.5 5 (10) 6.5 (10) Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 15 th 
Mountain Chickadee 1 5 (10) 6 (9) miles west of Denver, on the north slope of Genesee - 
Chipping Sparrow .... .5 5.5 (11) 6 (9) Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: A T 
RG HEE a Siaeacics A 4.5 (9) 5.5 (8) 95-year-old, medium-heavy stand of Douglas Fir 
Western Tanager ..... 0 4 (8) 4 (6) (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), with about 10% of Lodge. 
Western Wood Pewee . 0 3 (6) 3 (5) pole Pine (Pinus contorta) and Ponderosa Pine Ki 
Western Bluebird ..... 0 3 (6) 3 (5) (Pinus ponderosa), described in Audubon Field : 
Western Flycatcher ... <5 2 2D Notes, 5:315 and 6:232. Elevation: 7900 to 8209 I 
Broad-tailed Humming- feet. Coverage: May 30; June 14, 21, 29; July 13, f 
OOS, TP ate as Bae 1 1 2 Hours between 6:20 A.M. and 6:30 P.M., totaled 514, J 
Williamson’s Sapsucker .5 2 Census: The accompanying table shows the popula. é 
Violet-green Swallow ..  .5 ‘ 2 tion of this area for the past five years. Species are 
Stelles’s Jay .......... 0 2 2 arranged in the order of their average densities: 
Solitary Vireo (Plumbe- (See table below.) | 
OA A AER Py acre 0 2 2 
Piet Sie 2 nic. 5 is 2 Visitors (average number of summer-resident indi. 
Mourning Dove ...... 0 1 1 viduals per 100 acres): Red Crossbill, 3; Band-tailed 
Red-shafted Flicker ... 0 1 1 Pigeon, 2; Violet-green Swallow, 2; Mourning Dove, 
Hermit Thrush ...... 1 0 1 Broad-tailed Hummingbird, Red-shafted Flicker, 
White-breasted Nuthatch 0 1 1 Western Flycatcher, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Pygmy | 
Green-tailed Towhee .. 0 1 1 Nuthatch, Townsend's Solitaire and Warbling Vireo, 
Read Crosspill. ....:..-..2. 0 1 1 1 each. Remarks: Population density in this habitat, | 
Cooper’s Hawk ....... 0 + aL much like that of the adjacent Lodgepole Pine, in- 
Spatrow Hawk .....:..«. 0 + ae creased 59 per cent over the average for the four 
Common Nighthawk .. 0 + a preceding years, due mainly to increases by Audu. | 
eee que aS bon’s Warbler (67%) and Mountain Chickadee 
Total number of species 12 24 25 (82%). A Mountain Chickadee nest was found ina 
No. territorial males . . 12.5 60 72.5 cavity used in 1954. Young of one pair each of 
No. males per 100 acres 75 120 100 Gray-headed Junco and Hermit Thrush were seen. 
Comparison of the 5-year averages for this area and 
5-year Yearly Densities 
Species Average 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
PUGUBONS WarDler ... 50.0 6cssnc aan escds 24 (4.5) 18 20 + 28 40 (8) 
Mountai GHICKAGEE 6... 5.08 ici ise csws 11 (2) + 4 ao 20 (4) 
eray-BeAGed FRACO: bai co cc cas ees ees eades 10 (2) + + + 15 + (2 
MRIEIEE FRRIERININ f555 5.556. 5 ais ase eiee nd aoa ewes 8 (2) + + + + + (2.5) 
PPO io occa 5 sitive daa seas a sles 4 (1) + + + + + (1) 
BN Taio. -n na tenes aS ale aban eatin’ acaba 4 (1) 0 + = 0 + (1.5) 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet ................... 3 (1) 0 + + 0 + (0.5) 
I nS 00 ok ween awa hae aoe S 2 0.5) 0 + 0 + (0.5) 
White-breasted Nuthatch. ................ 2 (0.5) 0 + 0 + 0 
MPESICED (EPAUCRIONED: 2b iiis 68504554 0c asaya 1 (+) 0 + 0 0 
Pre MERNECR iia. 5 cides, so Rad wero are Sigiers ge 1 (+) 0 0 + 0 0 
ee A re Re ao 1 (+) 0 0 + 0 + (0.5) ' 
MONCOR, ONOBPT | oe aie sig ese cscs acu as pod. a0ie 1 (+) 0 + oo 0 0 
IS IME posi s cic Wasiastisa eds + (+) + 0 0 0 0 
[re ee oe + (+) 0 0 +. 0 0 
Red-breasted Nuthatch ...... 02.0468 .0000808 + (+) + 0 0 0 0 
re + (+) 0 0 0 0 + (0.5) 
RAE EOEION a Ss ain eine otic aelesie nies 17 9 9 13 7 10 
Total tertitorial males ..........6..55. 14.5 10.5 13:9 13.5 15 21 
Total males per 100 acres ............ 73 53 68 68 73 105 
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the adjoining Lodgepole Pine (Census No. 13) indi- 
cates their similarity as habitats for birds. The same 
seven species are most numerous in both, the three 
most numerous occurring in the same order of 
abundance and in nearly equal numbers. Seven more 
species occur in both, in approximately equal abund- 
ance. The other three species in each, generally of 
irregular occurrence, are species which usually prefer 
the Ponderosa Pine, the predominant forest of the 
surrounding foothill region. — DONALD M. 
THATCHER, 2916 Perry Street, Denver, Colo. 


16. JACK PINE-DECIDUOUS WOODLAND. 
—Location: 5 miles northeast of Nisswa, Minnesota. 
Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 6:227-228. All Jack Pines were removed 
from 2 acres in 1954-55. Continued die-off of old 
Jack Pines has resulted in an increase of deciduous 
growth. Coverage: May 15, 22, 29; June 5, 12, 19, 
26; July 3, 10, 17. Hours varied from 5:30 to 12 
A.M. and totaled 1714. Many more hours were spent 
logging in the area. Census: Least Flycatcher, 6 
(15); Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (10); Oven-bird, 4 (10); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Veery, 2; Yellow Warbler, 
2; Pine Warbler, 2; Mourning Warbler, 2; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; House Wren, 
1; Catbird, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 1. Total: 21 species; 37 territorial males 
(93 per 100 acres). Visitors (average number per 
100 acres): Red-winged Blackbird, 25; Am. Crow, 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Am. 
Goldfinch, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, +; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Arctic Woodpecker, +; 
Brown Creeper, +; Yellow-throated Vireo, +; 
Blackburnian Warbler, +; Baltimore Oriole, +; In- 
digo Bunting, +; Chipping Sparrow, +. Remarks: 
Red-winged Blackbirds were seen on only 4 counts, 
in flocks of 20-35. They apparently fed only on bud- 
worms which defoliated many Jack Pines before dis- 
appearing during the second week in July. The Broad- 
winged Hawk's nest was new and placed in a large 
Jack Pine recently girdled badly by a porcupine. Two 
young flew from the nest on July 17. The Song Spar- 
row's nest, found on May 15, contained 4 cowbird eggs 
in addition to 3 of the sparrow’s. It was located about 
5 feet from the southeast corner and the adults were 
never seen feeding on the census area. The Am. 
Robin’s nest was placed in a Jack Pine, about 25 feet 
high and 5 feet out on a limb. It was nearly 14 mile 
from the nearest human habitation. A Least Fly- 
catcher was killed as it sat on its nest of eggs in 
a birch tree when a 70-foot Jack Pine slid down the 
trunk of the birch as it was felled. No other nests 
were located. The Catbird, House Wren, and one 
of the Yellow Warblers were found in the shrubby 
southwest corner—MaArvIN Wass, Nisswa, Minn. 


17. CLIMAX HEMLOCK-YELLOW BIRCH- 
WILD BLACK CHERRY FOREST.—Location: 
2 1/8 miles east of Java Village, Wyoming County, 
New York; part of a 68-acre tract owned by Buffalo 


Audubon Society, Inc. Size: 22 well-marked acres 
(nearly rectangular, 550 x about 1650 feet). De- 
scription of Area: 35% Hemlock (Tsuga cana- 
densis), 25% Yellow Birch (Betula lutea), 15% 
Wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina), 8% White 
Pine (Pinus strobus), 5% Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 
5% maple (Acer, 5 species); maximum height, 90 
feet; maximum DBH, 28 inches. Other trees well 
scattered are Balsam (Abies balsamea), Hop Horn- 
beam (Ostrya virginica), Cucumber Tree (Magnolia 
acuminata), and others. Understory: Maple-leaved 
Viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium), Speckled Alder 
(Alnus rugosa), Quaking Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides), Poison Sumac (Rhus vernix), American Yew 
(Taxus canadensis) and others. Herbs: Dense stands 
of Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea), Bracken 
(Pteridium aquilinum) and 17 other fern species well 
scattered over the area. Skunk Cabbage (Symplocar- 
pus foetidus), Swamp Saxifrage (Saxifraga pensyl- 
vanica), Hellebore (Veratrum viride) and Marsh 
Marigold (Caltha palustris) are common on low 
ground. Thirteen species of the Orchis Family are 
known to grow in this area. Nomenclature from 
Gray's Manual, 8th Ed. Altitude, 1478 feet. Cover- 
age: May 14, 21, 28; June 4, 11, 25. Census: Wood 
Thrush, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Northern Water-thrush, 
2; Canada Warbler, 2; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1.5; Scarlet Tanager, 1.5; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Blue 
Jay, 1; Veery, 1; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 
1; Am. Redstart, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 
.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, .5; Am. Robin, .5; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Catbird, +; Yellow Warbler, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +. Total, 23 species; 23.5 terri- 
torial males (107 males per 100 acres). Remarks: 
The unexplained low ebb of species and individuals 
over most of New York State this year reached our 
area too. Species which were common last year were 
quite scarce this year, while some species such as 
Traill’s Flycatcher, White-breasted Nuthatch, Black- 
burnian Warbler, and Eastern Towhee nested on 
other parts of the refuge. The Red-headed Wood- 
pecker was absent this year. The figures presented 
above are probably low for several species. Only three 
trips were made through the area in June, so there 
were too few observations to establish territorial 
boundaries, or even to separate territorial birds from 
wanderers and late migrants. Twenty-two persons 
participated in the census—W. H. ALMENDINGER, 
COMPILER, THE BUFFALO AUDUBON SOCIETY, INC., 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


18. MIXED OAK AND HEMLOCK FOREST. 
—Location: Greenbrook Sanctuary, 5 miles north of 
George Washington Bridge between the Palisades and 
Route 9-W, Bergen County, New Jersey. Size: 146 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 5:234, 6:221 and 7:337. This year the Green 
Brook was dammed up to make an 8-acre pond at 
the north end of the sanctuary. This cut down the 
available nesting sites 8 acres making a total of 138 
acres. Coverage: Continuous from May 30 through 
July 2 for 34 days. From as early as 5 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
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Average daily time, 3 hours. There were 5 days on 
which census could not be taken. The weather was 
favorable with very little rain. The temperature ranged 
between 56° F. and 84° F. except on the last day 
when the temperature was 90° F. at 12 noon. Census: 
Eastern Towhee, 31 (22); Red-eyed Vireo, 23 (17); 
Veery, 22 (16); Oven-bird, 21 (15); Hooded 
Warbler, 21 (15); Worm-eating Warbler, 20 (14); 
Wood Thrush, 19 (14); Black and White Warbler, 
18 (13); Am. Redstart, 14 (10); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 13 (9); Crested Flycatcher, 13 (9); Scarlet 
Tanager, 11 (8); Downy Woodpecker, 10 (7); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 9 (7); Catbird, 9 (7); Indigo 
Bunting, 9 (7); Eastern Phoebe. 8 (6); Blue Jay, 
8 (6); Black-throated Green Warbler, 8 (6); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 6 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6 (4); Carolina Wren, 6 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 5 
(4); Am. Robin, 5 (4); Yellow-throated Vireo, 5 
(4); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 5 (4); Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 5 (4); Common Yellowthroat, 5 (4); 
Eastern Kingbird, 4 (3); Blue-winged Warbler, 4 
(3); Cardinal, 4 (3) ; Tufted Titmouse, 3 (2); Balti- 
more Oriole, 3 (2); Chipping Sparrow, 3 (2); Field 
Sparrow, 3 (2); Mallard, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 2; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
2; Brown Thrasher, 2; Common Starling, 2; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Green Heron, 
1; Black Duck, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1; Screech Owl, 1; House Wren, 1; Yel- 
low Warbler, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 1. Total: 
51 species; 383 territorial males (278 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Great Blue Heron, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, Common Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, 
Belted Kingfisher, Rough-winged Swallow, Am. Crow, 
Cedar Waxwing, Purple Grackle. Remarks: Thirty- 
five nests of twenty-four species were found. Five 
singing Am. Goldfinches were found after the census 
period. The census has been taken biennially since 
1949. Mr. Dan Roser was the paid census taker again 
this year. The expense was underwritten by the 
Garden Club of New Jersey. The eight-acre pond 
was not stocked with fish at the time of the census. 
—ELEANOR E. (Mrs. JOHN Y.) DATER, Ramsey, 
N. J., COMPILER AND BiRD CHAIRMAN, PALISADES 
NATURE ASSOCIATION CF ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


19. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 14 
mile from North Wilkesboro, just west of Finley 
Park, North Carolina. Size: 40 acres (2400x800 
feet paced), area bounded by wood roads and paths. 
Description of Area: First described and censused 
in 1954 (see Audubon Field Notes 8, (6): 367). 
Of tree species pines and oaks made 70%. Topog- 
raphy: A ravine, through which a small brook 
flows, occupies the center of the tract. On each side 
the slopes are steep, rising from 50 to 100 feet. 
Coverage: April 20, 30; May 7, 15, 22, 26; June 1, 
5, 10; also much supplementary partial coverage. 
Hours varied from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. and totaled 35 
man-hours. Census: Cardinal, 6 (15); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 5 (13); Wood Thrush, 5 (13); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 5 (13); Oven-bird, 5 (13); Eastern Towhee, 
4 (10); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 (8); Carolina 
Chickadee, 3 (8); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (8); Hooded 
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Warbler, 3 (8); Mourning Dove, 2; Blue Jay, 2; 
Catbird, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Black and White Warbler 
2; Parula Warbler, 2; Purple Grackle, 2; Yellow. 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1 (3 
young); Whip-poor-will, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker 
1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1: 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; East. 
ern Wood Pewee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; Common 
Yellowthroat, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 
1; Indigo Bunting, 1. Total: 34 species; 73 terri. 
torial males (183 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): 
Eastern Towhee, 8; Wood Thrush, 5; Red-eyed Vireo, 
5; Cardinal, 5; Broad-winged Hawk, 3; Bob-white, 
3; Crested Flycatcher, 3; Eastern Wood Pewee, 3; 
Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; Solitary 
Vireo, 3; Prairie Warbler, 3; Scarlet Tanager, 3, 
Remarks: The only change in the area has been the 
growth of natural forestation on the cut-over part 
and the growth of weeds in the wood roads and on 
the mill site—WkENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilkes. 
boro, N. C. 


20. IMMATURE OAK-PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Eight miles north of Pine Bluff, Jefferson 
County, Arkansas. Size: 153 acres (a rectangular 
area, 1182x627 yards, located with tape and com. 
pass). Description of Area: A uniform stand of 
second-growth mixed oak—pine forest which was previ- 
ously grazed by livestock but has remained undis- 
turbed for the past 13 years. Several species of oaks 
and pines dominate the association: Spanish Oak 
(Quercus falcata) 35%, Post Oak (Q. stellata) 15%, 
White Oak (Q. alba) 7%, Loblolly Pine (Pinus 
taeda) 15%, and Yellow Pine (Pinus echinata) 15%. 
Other tree species are Mockernut (Carya tomentosa) 
5%, Sweet Gum (Liguidambar styraciflua) 1%, 
Black-jack Oak (Quercus marilandica) 1%, Black 
Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) 1% and an assemblage of 
less abundant species conjointly totaling 2%: Water 
Oak (Quercus nigra), Red Oak (Q. borealis), Wil- 
low Oak (Q. phellos), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), Sweet Bay 
(Magnolia virginiana), Black Willow (Salix nigra), 
Service Berry (Amelanchier arborea), Sassafras (Sas- 
safras albidum) and Water Ash (Fraxinus carolin- 
jana). The stand averages 276 trees per acre dis- 
tributed by size as follows: 3 to 6 inches DBH, 60% 
(or 166.9 trees per acre) ; 6 to 9 inches, 22% (60.4); 
9 to 12 inches, 9% (24.3); 12 to 15 inches, 6% 
(16.4); 15 to 18 inches, 2% (4.5); 18 to 21 inches, 
1% (2.4); and above 21 inches DBH, less than 0.5% 
(or. 0.5 trees per acre). The height to the top of the 
forest canopy ranges from 40 to 75 feet with a mode 
of approximately 60 feet. The overstory, defined as 
the cover provided from 30 feet in height to the top 
of the canopy, is 53% closed. The understory, which 
is the leafy cover from 6 to 30 feet, shelters 76% 
of the area. There are 2941 stems per acre which are 
less than three inches DBH and taller than four feet. 
These are proportioned among the following saplings 
and shrubby species: Black Gum 16%, Spanish Oak 
13%, Sweet Gum 8%, Farkleberry (Vaccinium ar- 
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horeum) 8%, White Oak 7%, Mockernut 7%, 
Vaccinium vacillans 7%, Post Oak, 6%, Red Maple 
6%, Loblolly Pine 4%, Flowering Dogwood 3%, 
Service Berry 3%, Yellow Pine 2%, Sweet Bay 2%, 
Parsley Haw (Crataegus marsiallii) 1%, Sumac 
(Rhus copallina) 1%, Bramble (Rubus sp.) 1%, 
Buttonbush (Cephalanthus occidentalis) 1%, Winged 
Elm (Ulmus alata) 1% and a group of fourteen less 
numerous species having a combined total of 3%. 
The shrubby vegetation is somewhat more dense 
adjacent to the intermittent streams which pervade 
the area. The vegetation stratum on the forest floor is 
poorly developed and usually manifested only by low- 
growing Vaccinium vacillans. A short segment of a 
fire-break intersects one corner, and two little-used 
roads cross the census area. The latter are narrow 
enough to be closed over by the forest canopy. The 
cover, composition and structure of the stand were 
analyzed from transects 209 feet long and 26.4 feet 
wide. Fifty-four of these were obtained by selecting 
two at random from each of 27 groups of six possible 
choices distributed regularly over the census area. 
The combined samples equal 6.84 acres or 4.5% of 
the total area. Plant names are taken from H. A. 
Gleason’s ‘““The New Britton and Brown Illustrated 
Flora,’ 1952. Edge: The oak—pine forest on the cen- 
sus plot extends across all its boundaries into the 
contiguous areas. However, at certain places other 
habitats are rather narrowly separated from it. A 
clipped-grass habitat is isolated from two corners by 
only 20 feet of forest. One of the boundaries of the 
long dimension parallels a mowed power-line break 
throughout its length and is separated from it by a 
70-foot-wide strip of forest. The break is 60 feet 
wide and bounded on the side opposite the study area 
by an extensive tract of oak—pine forest. Topog- 
raphy: The census area is situated on a relatively 
recently stranded floodplain of the Arkansas River; 
and, as is characteristic of such geological features, 
is rather flat, scarcely varying over ten feet in total 
relief through most of its extent. The major drainage 
in the area traverses its length near one boundary, 
changes course to one at right angles to this, near 
one end, and crosses the area to form an L-shaped 
figure. The relief is more abrupt near this feature, 
falling 15 to 25 feet. This produces a total relief of 
35 feet ranging in elevation from 225 to 260 feet 
above mean sea level. Coverage: A total of 127 
man-hours was spent in the field on the following 
dates: February 28; March 1, 2, 17, 18, 22, 30, 31; 
April 1, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 27; May 4, 
5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 31: 
June 1, 2, 8, 9, 10. A census period extended over 
three days, one third of the area covered each day of 
the period, so that the time spent afield would not 
extend beyond the first three to four hours after sun- 
tise. The beginning point for each census was deter- 
mined at random so that the identical area would not 
be covered during the same relative hour each time. 
Inclement weather was avoided even if it occurred in 
sequence during a census period. Separate night 
observations were made to supplement the Chuck- 
will’s-widow population data. While sampling the 
vegetation in late June and through the first half of 












July an alert was maintained for territorial Cedar 
Waxwings and Am. Goldfinches to no avail. Census: 
Tufted Titmouse, 25 (16); Blue Jay, 12 (8); Red- 
eyed Vireo, 11 (7); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 9 (6); 
Carolina Chickadee, 8 (5); Crested Flycatcher, 7.5 
(5); Black and White Warbler, 7 (5); Chuck-will’s- 
widow, 6 (4); Brown-headed Cowbird, 6 (4); Ken- 
tucky Warbler, 5.5 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 5 (3); 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 5 (3); Cardinal, 5 (3); 
Summer Tanager, 4 (3); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 
(2); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 (2); Carolina Wren, 
2.5; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Acadian Flycatcher, 2; 
Pine Warbler, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1.5; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; Worm- 
eating Warbler, 1; Brown Thrasher, .5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, .5. Total: 26 species; 136 terri- 
torial males (89 males per 100 acres).—DOUGLAS 
JAMES, Production Development Laboratories, Pine 
Bluff Arsenal, Ark. 


21. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE STREAM BOT- 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
NE of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas, NE14 
SEY4, Sec. 3, T178,R15W. Size: 19.9 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 7:248, 346 
(1953) and 8:369 (1954). This woodland area, 
overflowed occasionally in the spring and winter by 
a small stream bordering on the west, is covered by 
a mixture of around 80% hardwoods, predominantly 
oak, and 20% Loblolly Pine. From 55% to 60% of 
the trees are in the 4-12 inch size group with the 
remainder distributed approximately evenly as 
smaller and larger sizes. Coverage: March 25, 26; 
April 3, 15, 20, 24; May 1, 8, 15, 16, 22, 29; June 
3, 20, 25. Total, 26 hours. Early morning except two 
late afternoons to dark. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 
21.5 (108) Tufted Titmouse, 9 (45); Cardinal, 6 
(30); Carolina Wren, 5.5 (28); Kentucky Warbler, 
5 (25); Hooded Warbler, 5 (25); White-eyed Vireo, 
4 (20); Acadian Flycatcher, 3.5 (18); Carolina 
Chickadee, 3 (15); Summer Tanager, 3 (15); Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, 2.5; Prothonotary Warbler, 2.5; 
Louisiana Water-thrush, 2.5; Am. Redstart, 2.5; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Crested Flycatcher, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Parula Warbler, 2; East- 
ern Wood Pewee, 1.5; Pine Warbler, 1.5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Yel- 
low-throated Warbler, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; 
Barred Owl, +; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, +; 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Common Yellowthroat, +; Yellow-breasted Chat, +. 
Total: 33 species; 95.5 territorial males (480 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, 3; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Black and 
White Warbler, +. Flying over area: Turkey Vul- 
ture, Black Vulture, Chuck-will’s-widow, Common 
Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Purple Martin. Re- 
marks: These data are from the Sth year of study 
in the bottomland area; however, a partial shift of 
location was necessary after the first year because 
of new highway construction and a summary is 
planned after the 1956 study is completed. The popu- 
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lation, which increased during each of the last four 
years, was found to show a sharp reversal to be 28% 
less than in 1954. As in the Upland Area, the de- 
crease was general, and represented 25 species, while 
5 remained the same and 4 species showed an in- 
crease, the increases being within expected experi- 
mental variation. Thus, the population of Red-eyed 
Vireos, which uniformly covered the entire area with 
territories probably at or close to their minimum, 
changed only from 20 to 21.5 territorial males in 
1955. Adverse weather effects possibly could have 
affected the population last summer and during late 
March migration, see Study No. 22. Weather: Rain- 
fall was nearly normal and well distributed during 
the time of census, and vegetation grew luxuriantly 
and insect food was abundant. The western bordering 
creek barely flooded twice, on April 12, and May 25. 
John A. Hoiberg assisted on two coverages.— 
ARNOLD J. HorperG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, 
Ark. 


22. UPLAND PINE AND _ PINE-OAK 
WOODLAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles NE of 
El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SWY, SWI, 
Sec. 2, T17S,R15W. Size: 23.2 acres. Description of 
Area: For detailed description and changes in area 
refer to Audubon Field Notes, 7:247, 343 (1953); 
8:282 (1954); and 9:304 (1955). The three 
major habitats in the area are oak-pine (50% of 
trees in 4-8 inch DBH size) covering one-half the 
area, open young Loblolly Pines (60% of trees in 
14-4 inch DBH size), and mature Loblolly Pines 
(75% of trees in 8-16 inch DBH size), the latter 
two habitats each covering one-fourth of the area. 
Coverage: March 25, 30; April 6, 13, 21; May 2, 
12, 19, 21, 29; June 1, 22, 26. One from late after- 
noon to dark, others early morning. Total, 11 hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 8 (34); Tufted Titmouse, 
5 (22); Acadian Flycatcher, 4 (17); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 3.5 (15); Carolina Wren, 3.5 (15); Car- 
dinal, 3.5 (15); Pine Warbler, 3 (13); Kentucky 
Warbler, 2.5; Blue Jay, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 1.5; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1.5; Summer Tanager, 1.5; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, 1; Indigo Bunting, 0.5; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, +; White-eyed Vireo, +; Prairie 
Warbler, +; Louisiana Water-thrush, +; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, +; Hooded Warbler, +. Total: 24 
species; 47 territorial males (203 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Eastern Bluebird, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Bob-white, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
+; Brown-headed Cowbird, +; Black and White 
Warbler, +; Chipping Sparrow, +. Flying over 
area: Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Turkey Vulture, 
Purple Martin, Mourning Dove. Remarks: The de- 
crease in population of 24% from 1954 reflected 
decreases in populations of 16 species and the ab- 
sence of 7 species, with 4 species increasing and 4 
remaining the same. Of the species increasing only 
the Tufted Titmouse and Eastern Wood Pewee popu- 
lations increased beyond expected yearly variation, the 
change being from 3.5 to 5 and from 2 to 3.5, respec- 
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tively. In both species and individuals the decrease 
was about equal for both the summer residents and 
permanent residents. The severe drought last season 
seems an obvious weather phenomenon to connect 
with the decrease, but no data are available for estab. 
lishment. Also, the severe cold wave of late March 
adversely affected migrants and could have caused 
nest desertion of species nesting at that time (see 
Audubon Field Notes 9:264, 1955). Weather (CAA 
Station at El Dorado): Temperatures were from 2.4° 
to 2.8° F. above average for March, April, and May 
with rainfall from 0.9 to 2.3 inches below normal. 
The last week in March a disastrous cold wave over. 
ran the state with the temperature dropping to 20° F 
on March 27.—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG, Route 3, Box 
226, El Dorado, Ark. 


23. ABANDONED FIELDS WITH HEDGE. 
ROWS.—Location: 1 mile north of Weston on 
Highway 400, North York Township, York County, 
Ontario. Size: 26 acres approx. (measured) with 
1,000 yards of hedgerow. Description of Area: 
Abandoned grassland, disused for at least three 
years, consisting of one rectangular field of roughly 
17 acres, bounded on the south by a smaller 9-acre 
plot. Both fields slope toward the east, and both have 
small moist areas draining down to a creek some 300 
yards from the eastern boundary. The entire area was 
lightly burned in early spring. The dominant plants 
in the large field are Timothy (Phleum pratense) and 
Alfalfa (Medicago sativa), mainly replaced in the 
lower eastern portion by Couch Grass (Agropyron 
repens) and Wire Grass (Poa compressa) with Wild 
Carrot (Daucus Carota), whilst the moist areas are 
almost purely Fiorin Grass (Agrostis alba). At the 
west end Sweet Clovers (Melilotus alba and M. 
officinalis) tend to replace Alfalfa. In the smaller 
plot mixed grasses, chiefly June Grass (Poa pratensis) 
and Timothy, predominate. Dandelion (Taraxacum 
officinale) is very common in both fields, flowering 
and seeding mainly in spring whilst the grass cover 
is still short. Other plants in decreasing order of 
abundance are Tufted Vetch (Vicia Cracca), 
Potenilla recta, Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris), Bur- 
dock (Arctium minus), Red Clover (Trifolium 
pratense), Goldenrods (Solidago canadensis?), Bull 
Thistle (Cirsium lanceolatum) and Canada Thistle 
(Cirsium arvense), Daisy Fleabane (Erigeron ra- 
mosus), Geum strictum, Common St. John’s-wort 
(Hypericum perforatum), Goat's Beard (Tragopogon 
pratensis), Self Heal (Prunella vulgaris), Chicory 
(Cichorium Intybus), Common Plantain (Plantago 
major), Evening Primrose (Ocenothera  biennis), 
Broad Dock (Rumex obtusifolius), Alsike Clover 
(Trifolium hybridum) and Elecampane (Inula Helen- 
ium). Asters (Aster sp.) are apparently common 
later in the season and small thorns (Crataegus sp.), 
mostly about 1 ft. high, and Raspberry canes (Rubus 
idaeus) have begun to encroach. There are three old 
neglected hedgerows on the plot, two forming the 
north and south boundaries respectively of the large 
field, the third bisecting the smaller plot. The shrubs 
bordering the wood at the east end of the large field 
also constitute hedgerow habitat. The hedging is 
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discontinuous, having been reinforced and replaced 
in many places by wire fencing, now largely broken 
down. The trees and shrubs in the hedge however 
have been allowed to grow freely for some time and 
consequently are mostly well grown, the shrubs aver- 
aging 8-12 ft. in height. The overall picture is 
accordingly of hedgerows with tall, mature shrub 
growth separated by frequent gaps which have become 
filled with heavy growth of raspberry canes, Frost 
Grape (Vitis vulpina) and rank grasses. Several 
large trees are also present, chiefly Red Elm (Ulmus 
fulva) and Basswood (Tilia americana), but Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum), Silver Maple (A. sac- 
charinum), Pear (Pyrus communis) and Apple 
(Pyrus Malus) with young sapling Black Oak 
(Quercus rubra) and Bur Oak (Q. macrocarpa) also 
occur. The shrubs are chiefly (75%) thorns, with 
Choke Cherry (Prunus virginiana) about 15%, and 
Wild Plum (P. nigra), Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus 
stolonifera) and sapling trees comprising the re- 
mainder. Plant names from Gray’s Manual of Botany, 
7th ed. Edge: The area is bounded on the south and 
part of the east side by similar habitat; on the north 
and west by shorter grass forming the boundary of a 
golf course fairway and the bank of a highway re- 
spectively; along the remainder of the east side, bor- 
dering the large plot, by a small wood of mixed 
deciduous trees, mostly Sugar Maples with a few 
conifers. Topography: Elevation 500 feet, sloping 
to the east and north, rather rolling in the lower 
section. Coverage: May 4, 8, 21, 29; June 2, 11, 18, 
25; July 21. Total, 9 trips, averaging 2 hours per 
trip; hours varied from 5:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., 
E.D.T., and totaled 2314. Densities of field cal- 
culated as number of territorial males per 100 acres; 
of hedgerow, number per mile. Census, Field Area: 
Bobolink, 14 (54); Savannah Sparrow, 5 (19); 
Eastern Meadowlark, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 1. 
Census, Hedgerows: Song Sparrow, 4 (7); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Am. Robin, 
1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, +. Totals: 4 species in the field, 
21 territorial males (81 males per 100 acres); 7 
species in the hedgerows, 9 territorial males (16 
males per mile). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Common Starling, 21; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 11; Am. Crow, 7; Bank Swallow, 
7; Brown-headed Cowbird, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
+; Tree Swallow, +; Chimney Swift, +; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, +; Brown Thrasher, +3; Vesper Spar- 
row, +. Remarks: This plot is fairly typical of 
many areas on the outskirts of metropolitan Toronto 
which are in a transitional stage between farmland 
and absorption into the city’s suburbs. Most of the 
hedgerow birds used the field for feeding, whilst the 
field species were all seen to use trees and bushes in 
the hedge as song posts from time to time. The flicker, 
robin, and pheasant all visited the wood quite fre- 
quently, and the crows and starlings both nested in 
the wood but appeared to obtain most of their food 
supply on the plot. Red-winged Blackbirds started to 
use the area regularly for feeding in mid-June, al- 
though one pair apparently nested on the ground, 
well away from any water in the large field and were 


feeding newly fledged young at that time. All the 
field-nesting species seemed to avoid the lower east- 
ern end of the plot, particularly that bordering the 
wood; a strip some 50 yards wide along this bound- 
ary rarely produced any birds—C.ive E. Goopwin 
AND GEORGE SCOTT, Weston, Ont. 


24. TWO HAY FIELDS AND GRAZED 
CREEK PASTURE.—Location: One-half mile west 
of Greensboro, Indiana. Size: 16.3 acres paced. De- 
scription of Area: Largest field consists of 8.2 acres 
and is bordered on two sides by 1050 feet of multi- 
flora rose (Rosa multiflora) hedge which averages 
five feet high and seven feet wide. A brush pile is 
located in the center of the field and there is con- 
siderable shrubby growth under an electric line tower 
near one corner of the field. Hay mixture is 80% 
Timothy (Phleum pratense) and 5% each. Alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa), Witch Grass (Agropyron repens), 
Red Clover (Trifolium sativum), and Sweet Clover 
(Melilotus alba). The second hay field is 3.3 acres 
of the same grass mixture and bounded on the south 
by 640 feet of multiflora hedge. The two fields are 
separated by an L-shaped creek pasture which is 
grazed lightly. There is shrub and sapling growth 
along the west boundary of the field consisting 
mainly of Ohio Buckeye (Aesculus glabra), Hack- 
berry (Celtis occidentalis), American Elm (Ulmus 
americana), Climbing Rose (Rosa setigera), and 
Wild Grape (Vitis aestivalis); also, a thick growth 
of Salix saplings averaging 10 feet in height and 
covering approximately .3 acre along the creek. The 
entire field is grassy except for general scatterings 
of Catnip (Nepeta cataria), Great Mullein (Verbas- 
cum thapsus), Tall Ironweed (Vernonia altissima), 
Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota), and Common 
Milkweed (Asclepias syriaca), with some cattail 
(Typha latifolia) and Woolgrass (Scirpus cyperinus 
var. condensatus) along one section of the creek. All 
but two trees on the census area are located in the 
creek pasture and average 25 to 60 feet in height and 
15 to 40 inches DBH (diameter breast high); 35% 
Black Willow (Salix nigra), 30% White Willow 
(S. alba), 20% Cottonwood (Populus deltoides); 
balance composed of Osage Orange (Maclura sp.), 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), Green Ash (Fraxinus 
pennsylvanica var. subintegerrima), Chinquapin Oak 
(Quercus muhlenbergii), Sugar Maple (Acer sac- 
charum), Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), Black 
Cherry (Prunus serotina), and American Elm. Scien- 
tific names of trees taken from “Trees of Indiana’’ by 
Deams and names of plants from Gray's Manual. 
Edge: Tract bordered on north by gravel road; east 
by gravel lane separating permanent pasture and 
farm buildings from area; south by grazed hay 
fields; west by permanent pasture and cultivated 
field. Topography: The hay fields are slightly rolling 
while the creek pasture contains a ridge of hills and 
level creek bottom. There was no running water in 
the creek except after heavy rains, but two springs 
kept fresh water available in separate locations. Cov- 
erage: April 28; May 1, 5, 8, 11, 15, 18, 26; June 
5, 16, 20, 24, 28; July 5, 13, 18, 27; August 2. Hours 
varied from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M. and totaled 714 hours 
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on foot and 5 hours on horseback. Census: Field 
Sparrow, 9 (55); Song Sparrow, 8 (49); Eastern 
Meadowlark, 7 (43); Bobolink, 6 (37); Red-winged 
Blackbird, 5 (31); Grasshopper Sparrow, 5 (31); 
Brown Thrasher, 5 (31); Catbird, 3 (18); Indigo 
Bunting, 3 (18); Bob-white, 2; Cardinal, 2; Am. 
Robin, 2; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
2; Gray Partridge, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Yellow Warbler, 1; 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 
1; Marsh Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Belted King- 
fisher, +; Screech Owl, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, +; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +. Total: 30 species; 70 territorial males (429 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Am. Goldfinch, 160; 
House Sparrow, 104; Am. Crow, 37; Mourning Dove, 
25; Barn Swallow, 18; Eastern Kingbird, 12. Re- 
marks: The two hayfields were mowed on July 5 
but no casualties were observed. The cowbirds para- 
sitized both pair of Cardinals and one pair of Indigo 
Buntings. Mortality ratio seemed unusually high 
among the Grasshopper Sparrows; otherwise mor- 
tality and predation seemed normal. Goldfinch and 
Dickcissel usually nest on this area but all were in 
the grazed fields to the south of the census area this 
year. The number of Brown Thrashers on the area 
increased this year while Catbirds were greatly de- 
creased, probably due to the added growth of the 
3-year old multiflora hedge. This was the first nesting 
of Gray Partridge on these or surrounding acres. 
During the three-week incubation period, the male 
spent each day within a very limited area of a hill- 
side in full view of the farm buildings but seemed 
oblivious of the comings and goings of humans and 
machinery. This pair was successful in hatching 19 
out of 22 eggs but deserted the area immediately 
afterward.—Mrs. H. A. BAKER, R. R. 1, New Castle, 
Ind. 


25. BRUSHY FOOTHILL.—Location: 3 miles 
southeast of Ramona, California, on a turkey ranch 
of Donahue. Size: 20 acres (roughly L-shaped, 
paced). Description of Area: Scrubby brush, some- 
what open, averaging about 3 feet in height, with 
scattered larger shrubs throughout. Shrubs average 
7 feet in height. A few small trees, averaging about 
20 feet in height, are also present; rather typical 
southern California foothill cover. Seventy per cent 
California Buckwheat (Eriogonum  fasciculatum), 
10% Coastal Sagebrush (Artemisia californica), 10% 
White Sage (Salvia apiana), 8% Sugar Bush or 
Lemonade-berry Bush (Rhus ovata), 2% miscellan- 
eous shrubs and small trees including: Elderberry 
(Sambucus coerulea), Willow (Salix lasiolepsis), 
California Live Oak (Quercus agrifolia), Laurel 
Sumac (Rhus laurena), and Chamise (Adenostoma 
fasciculatum). There is a sparse growth of grasses 
and herbaceous plants in early spring. Scientific 
names taken from Dr. P. A. Munz’ “Manual of South- 
ern California Botany.” Edge: Tract bounded on 
two sides and part of eastern edge by similar cover; 
on the north and part of eastern edge by somewhat 
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similar cover, but where Chamise replaces Buckwheat 
as the dominant plant. Chamise is much more diff. 
cult to penetrate because of its much stiffer char. 
acter. Further, Chamise seems to cover the upper 
parts of the ridges, while the Buckwheat is dominant 
on the lower slopes and the valleys between except 
for the almost inevitable dry wash in the lowest parts, 
Topography: South-sloping side of foothill ridge, 
marked by occasional outcroppings of rock. Eleva. 
tion: about 1500 feet. Coverage: February 23; 
March 2, 20; April 9, 25; May 5, 7, 15, 19, 29; 
June 10, 15, 19; July 1, 9. Hours varied from 4:45 
A.M. to 9:30 A.M., except for two evening counts 
(April 25, May 5) 7 to 8 P.M. Hours totaled 3g 
man-hours. Census: Bell’s Sparrow, 10 (50); Brown 
Towhee, 4 (20); Wrentit, 3 (15); California 
Thrasher, 2; Lark Sparrow, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 2; 
California Quail, 1.5; Spotted Towhee, 1.5; Black. 
chinned Sparrow, 1; Common Bushtit, 1 (2 succes- 
sive nests in the same territory, near as I could tell): 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
0.5; Black-chinned Hummingbird, +-; Costa’s Hum. 
mingbird, +. Total: 14 species; 29.5 territorial 
males (147.5 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors 
using the tract for nest-material gathering and/or 
foraging (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): White-crowned Sparrow, before departure 
near May 1, 75; House Finch, 30; Bullock’s Oriole, 
20; Lesser Goldfinch, 20; Western Kingbird, 
20; Phainopepla, 10; Cliff Swallow, 10; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2. Visitors, mostly seen flying over tract: 
Mourning Dove, 20; Am. Crow, 20; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 2; Violet-green Swallow, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 
10; Nighthawk [Lesser ?], 3. Remarks: The Bell's 
Sparrows, Black-chinned Sparrows, and Wrentits 
nested among the Buckwheat and other low shrubby 
growths. The Blue-gray Gnatcatchers nested in the 
Chamise, near the edge of the tract, but used the 
Buckwheat for nest material and foraging. Lark 
Sparrows and Spotted Towhees nested on the ground 
under bushes. Actual nesting sites could not be lo- 
cated for the hummingbirds, nor California Quail, 
but from locations and actions of adults, and also 
the discovery of young just out of the nests, it was 
inferred that they did nest on this tract. Brown 
Towhees and California Thrashers nested among the 
branches of the large bulky Sugar Bushes, the tow- 
hees restricting themselves to the vicinity of the dry 
wash gullies. The Bewick’s Wrens and Ash-throated 
Flycatchers and Common Bushtits nested in the three 
large Live Oaks in the southeast corner of the tract 
and utilized the surrounding vegetation for their 
needs. The Common Bushtits built and used two nests 
in two of the three oaks. The adjacent areas of 
Chamise seemed to be preferred habitat for the Cali- 
fornia Thrashers, and it was noted that territorial 
singing, largely near the borders of the tract, inci- 
dentally, ceased by the end of March. The young 
were out of the nest soon afterward, and no more 
nesting activity could be discovered for this species. 
Ash-throated Flycatchers, California Quail, Mourning 
Doves, Phainopeplas, and Lesser Goldfinches did 
considerable cross-country wandering, beyond the 
tract’s borders, and if nests could not be located, 
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could seldom be recorded as singing territorially. 
The latter two species nested much later than any 
other breeding birds of the area, nesting being carried 
on between mid-June and mid-July, for both. Among 
the sycamores that line a dry wash, approximately 
100 yards from the southern edge of the tract, 
there nested the Lesser Goldfinches, Phainopeplas. 
as well as Bullock’s Orioles, Western Kingbirds, 
House Finches, Mourning Doves, Sparrow Hawks, 
and Red-tailed Hawks, all of which used the census 
tract for gathering nest material and for foraging for 
their young. Nesting elsewhere far outside the tract, 
but also using the tract and the air above for forag- 
ing occasionally, were the Turkey Vultures, Cliff 
Swallows, Violet-green Swallows, crows, nighthawks, 
and an occasional Brown-headed Cowbird. The Ver- 
milion Flycatcher, a lone male, showed up in early 
June and remained in the immediate vicinity of the 
tract through June and until the 20th of July. This 
tract arez has been used extensively in the past for 
cattle range, but this year, no cows were using it until 
after nesting of the earlier majority had been com- 
pleted. Then, it was only being grazed by six head 
of cattle—ELEANOR A. PUGH, Ramona, Calif. 


26. OVERGROWN PASTURE FIELD.—Loca- 
tion: Between Moore’s Run and State Highway 259, 
one mile north of Wardensville, Hardy County, West 
Virginia. Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 132x550 
yards). Description of Area: An abandoned pas- 
ture, about 40% covered with a moderately dense 
stand of young Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana). 
These ranged from 4 to 10 feet high but there were 
scattered trees up to 30 feet high and 18 inches 
DBH. There were a few small scattered Scrub Pines 
(Pinus virginianus). A dense thicket of Common 
Alder (Alnus serrulata) intruded along one short 
side and on a portion of one long side. Several large 
isolated White Oaks (Quercus alba) (75 feet high 
and 314 feet DBH) occurred at one corner. The 
remainder of the area was covered predominantly with 
grasses: 60% Wild Oat Grass (Danthonia spicata), 
25% Velvet Grass (Holcus lanatus), 10% Wooly 
Panic Grass (Panicum lanuginosum), 5% Hairy 
Sedge (Carex hirsutella). Other plants were: Broom 
Sedge (Andropogon virginicus), Dewberry (Rubus 
flagellaris), Narrow-leaved Mountain Mint (Pycnan- 
themum flexuosum), Virginia Everlasting (Anten- 
naria virginica), and Arrow-leaved Violet (Viola 
sagittata). Scientific names of plants from Gray's 
Manual, 8th Ed. The area has been lightly grazed 
in recent years but not in 1955. Edge: One long 
side bounded by similar cover and the other long 
side was similar except for the intrusion of the 
alder thicket. One short side bounded by dense 
stream bottom woods and the other by open pasture. 
Topography: Generally flat, elevation 950 feet. 
Coverage: Several trips daily from June 13 to 17. 
Hours varied from 4:30 to 8:30 A.M. Total man- 
hours, 25. Census: Field Sparrow, 6 (40); Prairie 
Warbler, 3.5 (23); Eastern Towhee, 2; Brown 
Thrasher, 1.5; Bob-white, 1.5; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Car- 
dinal, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Catbird, 0.5; Golden- 


winged Warbler, 0.5; Common Yellowthroat, 0.5; 
Am. Woodcock, +; House Wren, +; Chipping 
Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. Total: 17 species; 
21 territorial males (140 males per 100 acres). Edge 
species whose territories were in the habitat intrusions 
to the area: Am. Redstart, 1.5; Scarlet Tanager, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 0.5; Parula Warbler, 0.5; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, 0.5; Wood Thrush, +; Eastern 
Bluebird, +. Grand Total: 24 species; 25 territorial 
males (167 males per 100 acres.) Visitors: Wood 
Duck, Turkey Vulture, Common Raven, Am. Crow, 
Barn Swallow, Common Starling, Purple Grackle, 
Brown-headed Cowbird, Am. Goldfinch. Remarks: 
Nests were located for all of the Prairie Warblers 
and four of the Field Sparrows. The Am. Redstart 
and the Parula Warbler occupied the dense woods 
at one end and the large oak trees. The territory of 
the Scarlet Tanager consisted of the two large oaks 
on one side of the area and a similar tree about 75 
yards away on the opposite side, the only suitable 
habitat within a half mile in all directions. Grass- 
hopper Sparrows were very common in the adjoining 
open fields and one occupied a part of the study 
area—THE Brooks Birp CLus, INc. (Reported by 
GEORGE A. HALL, Morgantown, W. Va. 





27. TROPICAL RAIN FOREST.—Location: 
10 miles (via meandering road) south of San Jose del 
Carmen, Veracruz, Mexico. Size: 15 acres (rectangu- 
lar, 660 N-S by 110 E-W yards, paced). Description: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 7, 352-353. There has 
been no change in the tract itself but clearings are 
being pushed toward it on three sides. Coverage: 
April 9, 10, 11; June 2, 3, 4. Total, 16 hours. Cen- 
sus: Emerald Shrike-vireo, 5 (33); Gartered Trogon, 
4 (27); Lesson Motmot, 4 (27); Mexican Ant- 
tanager (Red-crowned Ant-tanager), 4 (27); Gray- 
headed Dove, 3 (20); Brown Manakin, 3 (20); Bent- 
billed Flycatcher, 3 (20); Gray-headed Hylophilus, 
3 (20); White-breasted Wood-wren, 3 (20); Bishop 
Grosbeak, 3 (20); Boucard Hermit, 2; White-bellied 
Emerald, 2; Tody Motmot, 2; White-barred Wood- 
pecker (Black-cheeked Woodpecker), 2; Wedge- 
billed Woodhewer, 2; Ivory-billed Woodhewer, 2; 
Yellow-thighed Manakin, 2; Spotted-breasted Wren, 
2; White-bellied Wren, 2; Lichtenstein Warbler, 2; 
Salvin Ant-tanager, 2; Orange-billed Sparrow, 2; 
Major Tinamou, 1; Cayenne Pigeon, 1; Short-billed 
Pigeon, 1; Blue Ground Dove, 1; Massena Trogon, 
1; Keel-billed Motmot, 1; Guatemalan Ivorybill, 1; 
Northern Dendrocincla (Tawny-winged Woodhewer), 
1; Mexican Sittasomus (Guay-headed Woodhewer), 
1; Barred Woodhewer, 1; Thin-billed Woodhewer, 
1; Buff-throated Automolus, 1; Boucard Antwren, 1; 
Mexican Xenops (Little Xenops), 1; Mexican Ant- 
thrush (Black-faced Ant-thrush), 1; Speckled 
Mourner, 1; Rufous Mourner, 1; Rufous Phia, 1; 
Rose-throated Becard, 1; Sulphur-rumped Myiobius, 
1; Royal Flycatcher, 1; Mexican Flat-bill, 1; Tawny- 
crowned Hylophilus, 1; Blue Honeycreeper, 1; Monte- 
zuma Oropendula, 1; Gould Euphonia, 1; Abbot 
Tanager, 1; Blue-black Grosbeak, 1; Boucard Ti- 
namou, 0.5; White-fronted Dove, 0.5; Central 
American Squirrel Cuckoo, 0.5; Blue-crowned Parrot, 
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0.5; Spectacled Owl, 0.5; Salvin Attila, 0.5; Banded 
Cactus-wren, 0.5; Buff-throated Saltator, 0.5; Pileated 
Tinamou, +; King Vulture, +; Turkey Vulture, +; 
Cayenne Kite, +; Plumbeous Kite, +; Large-billed 
Hawk, +; White Hawk, +; Ridgway Black Hawk, 
+; Mexican Black Hawk, +; White-throated Falcon, 
+; Common Chachalaca, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; 
Scaled Pigeon, +; Aztec Paroquet, +; Red-eared 
Parrot, +; White-crowned Parrot, +; Groove-billed 
Ani, +; Mottled Wood-Owl, +; White-collared 
Pauraque, +; White-collared Swift, +; Richmond 
Swift, -+-; Lesser Swallow-tailed Swift, -+-; White- 
browed Hermit, +; Prevost Mango, +; Rufous-tailed 
Jacamar, +; Collared Aracari, +; Keel-billed Tou- 
can, +; Lineated Woodpecker, +; Veracruz Golden- 
fronted Woodpecker, +; Tyrannine Antbird, +; 
Mexican Tityra (Bar-tailed Tityra), +; Fraser Tityra 
(Inquisitive Tityra), ++; Tropical Kingbird, +; 
Olivaceous Flycatcher, +3; Yellow-bellied Tyrannulet, 
+; Southern House Wren, +; Tropical Gnatcatcher, 
+; Long-billed Ant-wren, +-; Green Honeycreeper, 
+; Sennett Warbler, +; Rice Grackle (Giant Cow- 
bird), ++; Sumichrast Blackbird, +; Bonaparte 
Euphonia, +; Golden Masked Tanager, +; Crimson- 
collared Tanager, +; Plush Tanager, +; Yellow- 
tailed Oriole, +. Total: 106 species; 99 males (660 
per 100 acres). Migrants and Winter Residents: 
Cooper’s Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Great-crested Flycatcher, 
Empidonax sp., North American Catbird, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, White-eyed 
Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Worm-eating 
Warbler, Parula Warbler, Magnolia Warbler. Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Black-capped Warbler, Am. Redstart, 
Baltimore Oriole, Summer Tanager, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Painted Bunting. Re- 
marks: The Speckled Mourner, Laniocera rufescens, 
has not previously been reported north of Guatemala. 
However, the finding of the species in southern 
Veracruz must mean that it also occurs in the more 
southern states of Tabasco and Chiapas. A pair of 
these birds was ‘‘defending”’ territory almost in the 
center of the tract. On June 3 they responded very 
quickly to a whistled imitation of the call of the 
Brown Manakin, Schiffornis turdinus, and circled 
around the observer, calling repeatedly. One of the 
calls was so nearly the same as the common call of 
the Brown Manakin that it would be almost impos- 
sible to tell which of the two was calling if the birds 
were not seen. Other calls were similar but more 
varied—mostly varied by the addition of notes at the 
end of the call. For example the Brown Manakin will 
call or whistle with ‘‘Mourner’ quality, “Chee a 
wewe,” while the Speckled Mourner may add three 
notes in an ascending do, ra, me sequence at the end 
of the same call, thus “Chee a wewe we we we.” 
This bird also gave a low chatter at times, while in 
flight, which resembled, “Tit te rr.’’ One of the pair 
had such large yellow patches on its sides that they 
showed conspicuously when the bird was perched. 
The other had much more restricted yellow patches 
which were not visible unless the wings were raised. 
The latter could easily be mistaken for a Rufous 
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Mourner or a Rufous Phia while perched unless one 
consciously looked for the brown mottling on the 
wings. Since the individual with the larger yellow 
patches was much more aggressive in responding to 
whistled imitations of the various calls which it gave. 
I presume that it was the male. The bill and body of 
the Speckled Mourner are shaped very much like 
those of the Brown Manakin, the actions of the two 
species are similar, the habitat is the same, and the 
voices are almost identical; hence, it seems Strange 
indeed to find that the two birds are taxonomically 
placed in different families. If the Mourners are to be 
kept in the Cotinga Family, it would seem only tea. 
sonable to place the Brown Manakin there also and 
to call it the Brown Mourner. Edgar Kincaid assisted 
in checking the tract in April—L. IrBy Davis, Har. 
lingen, Tex. 


28. CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED 
FIELD.—Location: South of but close to Wilkes. 
boro, North Carolina. Size: 18 acres approximately 
(paced, 1900 x 400 feet). Description of Area: Fully 
described in Audubon Field Notes 8 (6); 378. Edge: 
Tract bounded on one side by Cub Creek, on other 
sides by fences enclosing woods and_ shrubbery; 
along part of one side by a road. Topography: Level 
except for part of one side which is 20 to 30 feet 
higher, gradually sloping in part, in part separated 
by steep bank from level area. Coverage: April 25; 
May 30; June 3, 10, 17, 24; July 3. Hours varied 
from 6 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. and totaled 15 man-hours. 
Census: Cardinal, 5 (28); Field Sparrow, 5 (28); 
Common Yellowthroat, 3 (17); Song Sparrow, 3 
(17); Catbird, 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Indigo 
Bunting, 2; Green Heron, 1; Bob-white, 1; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; 
Common Starling, 1; Eastern Meadowlark, 1; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1; Purple Grackle, 1; Am. Gold- 
finch, 1. Total: 17 species; 32 territorial males (178 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Bob-white, 11; Rough- 
winged Swallow, 11; Eastern Phoebe, 6; Am. Crow, 
6; House Wren, 6; Mockingbird, 6; Am. Robin, 6; 
White-eyed Vireo, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 6; Car- 
dinal, 6; Indigo Bunting, 6; Field Sparrow, 6. Re- 
marks: All the area except fence-rows and _ brook- 
sides was cultivated. Winter wheat was grown on the 
formerly uncultivated area with so poor a crop that it 
remained unharvested. Oats replaced corn on one end 
of tract. Remainder produced hay and was cut rather 
late—WENDELL P. SmitH, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 


29. APPLE ORCHARD.—Location: Two miles 
southwest of Mooresville, Indiana. Size: 19 acres. 
Description of Area: A commercial apple orchard, 
of which 15 acres are 27 years old and 4 acres are 
3 years old, described in Audubon Field Notes, 8:281- 
282 and 8:375. Coverage: April 25; May 1, 2, 15, 
22, 24; June 5, 9, 15, 24, 30; July 25. Total man- 
hours, 12. Census: Field Sparrow, 7.5 (40); Mourn- 
ing Dove, 5 (27); Eastern Meadowlark, 3.5 (18); 
Am. Robin, 3 (16); Indigo Bunting, 3 (16); Am. 
Goldfinch, 3 (16); Grasshopper Sparrow, 2.5; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 2; Bob-white, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
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Eastern Bluebird, .5; Cardinal, .5; Vesper Sparrow, 
5; Song Sparrow, .5. Total: 14 species; 33.5 terri- 
torial males (176 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Common Yellowthroat, Yellow-breasted Chat. Re- 
marks: Meadowlark, Grasshopper Sparrow, Bob- 
white, and Vesper Sparrow were found only in the 
4-acre block of young trees. Cardinal and Song Spar- 
row nested in fence-row with part of their territories 
extending into orchard. Increase in Am. Goldfinch 
population over last year due to more accurate work 
rather than any actual increase in numbers. Orchard 
was sprayed seven times between May 15 and August 
1 with 50% DDT, three times between April 25 
and May 15 with lead arsenate, and once in June 
with Metathione. All were applied at the rate of 
seven pounds per acre of trees. No ill effects were 
noted with the following exception: Skeletons of 
young waxwings were found in their nest on Sept 1. 
While the cause remains unknown, the possibility of 
DDT poisoning cannot be overlooked. A Bob-white’s 
nest was destroyed while mowing the orchard on 
July 26. A meadowlark nest, apparently disturbed by 
mowing too close in June, was deserted —ROBERT S. 
Grecory, Mooresville, Ind. 


30. PARTIALLY CUTOVER NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD SLOPE.—Location: New Hampton, 
New Hampshire, one half mile south of village. Size: 
23 acres. Description of Area: Described and cen- 
sused since 1943. Coverage: April 24, 30; May 4, 11, 
14, 18; June 3, 10, 17, 18, 25; July 21; August 4. 
Total hours, 15+. Census: Oven-bird, 9 (39); 
Canada Warbler, 9 (39); Red-eyed Vireo, 8 (35); 
Veery, 7 (30); Scarlet Tanager, 5 (22); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 4 (17); Black and White Warbler, 4 
(17); Black-throated Blue Warbler, 4 (17); Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 4 (17); Blackburnian 
Warbler, 4 (17); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 4 (17); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (17); Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Hermit Thrush, 2; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1; Nashville Warbler, 
1; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; 
Am. Redstart, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Purple Finch, 
1. Total: 25 species; 83 territorial males (361 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors: Red-shouldered Hawk, 9; 
Broad-winged Hawk, 9; Am. Crow, 9; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 9; Brown-headed Cowbird, 9; Eve- 
ning Grosbeak, 9; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 4; Black- 
billed Cuckoo, 4; Traill’s Flycatcher, 4; Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4: Wood 
Thrush, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Parula Warbler, 
4; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Red Crossbill, 4; Slate-colored 
Junco, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 4. Remarks: A 
special attempt was made to compare this year’s 
species population on the area with the past 11-12 
years in order to substantiate the seeming scarcity of 
birds throughout the state in relation to the 1954 
hurricanes and the mass winter exodus due to crop 
failures. There were too many other factors involved 
to obtain a very clear picture. Flickers did not nest 
on the area, correlating to a slight decrease elsewhere. 
Hermit Thrush, Veery, Black and White, Nashville, 
Black-throated Blue, Chestnut-sided, Oven-bird, Com- 


mon Yellowthroat, Canada and Am. Redstart War- 
blers showed a decrease in numbers. Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Hairy Woodpecker, Eastern Wood Pewee, 
Solitary Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, and Magnolia 
Warbler retained normal numbers, while Scarlet 
Tanager and Rose-breasted Grosbeak retained their 
peak number. The increase of Blue Jay, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Black-throated Green and Blackburnian 
Warblers was due to the cutting of the last mature 
pines nearby, said increase belying general de- 
creases of these species elsewhere. The Chestnut- 
sided Warbler was heard to sing the Mourning War- 
bler’s song once this year. This warbler was probably 
hatched in 1948, one of the last years the Mourning 
Warbler nested on the area. This bird has not varied 
his singing perches in all seven nesting years, but the 
above-mentioned song has decreased in frequency each 
year. The Red-shouldered Hawks were noted in court- 
ship dives over last year’s nest but did not remain 
to nest. This pair is believed to have returned to a 
nest of 1953 about a mile away. The Louisiana 
Water-thrushes found good eating in the high trees 
(species not noted) and were often on the area. The 
Baltimore Orioles may have nested in past years, but 
careful search had not been made because of the 
unusual locale. The Evening Grosbeaks and Red 
Crossbill were seen in the same spot where northern 
vagrants are most often seen on the area, the Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks flying to the southwest on July 21. 
There was very little rain during the entire period; 
that should have been beneficial for second nestings, 
but insufficient time was devoted to ascertain the 
true facts——VeRA H. HEBERT. 


31. HURRICANE - DEVASTATED SPRUCE 
FOREST.—Location: The area of 30 acres called 
Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, 
Maine (site of the Audubon Nature Camp). From 
1935 through 1948 this census area consisted of 25 
acres of climax Red and White Spruce plus 5 par- 
tially-cleared areas containing buildings, Gray and 
White Birches, bushes, ferns and young spruce. The 
area of blown-down spruce mentioned in 1949 spread 
to 4 acres by 1954 and became heavily coated chiefly 
with Hay-scented and Bracken Ferns, raspberry 
bushes, and small spruce. After the census was taken 
in 1954 two hurricanes lashed the peninsula and 
blew down 12 more acres of dense spruce. Much of 
the fallen timber was removed because of the poten- 
tial fire hazard. Coverage this year was almost daily 
from mid-June to mid-August by two census takers 
plus numerous assistants. Total man-hours were over 
160. Census: Song Sparrow, 11 (37); Parula War- 
bler, 8 (27); Black-throated Green Warbler, 8 (27); 
Slate-colored Junco, 8 (27); Myrtle Warbler, 7 (23); 
Blackburnian Warbler, 6 (20); White-throated Spar- 
row, 4 (13); Olive-backed THrush, 2; Magnolia 
Warbler, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; Purble Finch, 2; Osprey, 
1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Tree Swailow, 1; Barn Swal- 
low, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Common Starling, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1. Total: 22 species; 71 males (237 
pairs per 100 acres). This census indicated 12 species 
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and 18 pairs less (in the 30 acres) than the previous 
year. This is the lowest number of pairs recorded 
since the inception of the census. The most drastic 
reduction was in Golden-crowned Kinglets which in 
this area demand uniform dense spruce. On the 
other hand, Parula, Black-throated Green and Black- 
burnian Warblers and Slate-colored Junco populations 
remained high. As was to be expected the Song Spar- 
rows reached an all-time high. The most marked 
increase in White-throated Sparrows which 
doubled in numbers. As usual many species not breed- 
ing on the peninsula were recorded. Transients were 
most common in August. Being on an island, numer- 
waterbirds such as loons, cormorants, herons, 
ducks, gulls, guillemots and shorebirds were seen. 
The vagrant population was variable. Such species as 
Olive-sided Flycatchers, Blue Jays, Red Crossbills, 
White-winged Crossbills, and Cedar Waxwings would 
show up for a day or so and then move on. As usual 
the Barn Swallows, Tree Swallows, Common Starlings 
and Yellow-shafted Flickers did most of their feeding 
on the mainland a quarter of a mile away. ALLAN 
D. CRUICKSHANK AND JOSEPH M. CADBURY, Audu- 
bon Nature Camp, Medomak, Me. 
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32. BEAVER POND.—Location: About 2 miles 
northeast of Webster Corner, Lisbon, Maine. Size: 
25 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:355, 1953. The water level was about a foot 
lower this year, which resulted in many areas having 
little or no standing water. The lower level was due 
to a hole in the dam. The beavers have abandoned 
this pond and made another directly below which 
backs up to the foot of the dam and prevents the 
water level from getting any lower. The beavers have 
cut all the remaining live poplar on the tract. Edge: 
Same as last year except the water level below the 
dam is even higher. Weather: The first part of the 
season was quite cold with average rainfall while the 
latter part of the period was extremely hot with less 
than average rainfall. Coverage: April 3, 9, 22, 24, 
30; May 14, 28; June 5, 11, 18, 25; July 5, 7, 14, 24. 
Total, 50 man-hours, ranging from 4 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 40 (160); Common 
Yellowthroat, 9 (36) ; Swamp Sparrow, 9 (36); Pied- 
billed Grebe, 4 (16); Am. Bittern, 4 (16); Eastern 
Kingbird, 4 (16); Black Duck, 3 (12); Ring-necked 
Duck, 2; Virginia Rail, 2; Am. Woodcock, 2; Traill’s 
Flycatcher, 2; Catbird, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Northern 
Water-thrush, 2; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 2; Green 
Heron, 1; Sora, 1; Killdeer, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 
1; Tree Swallow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 25 species; 99 territorial 
males (396 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 24; 
Cedar Waxwing, 24; Blue Jay, 20; Black and White 
Warbler, 16; Black-crowned Night Heron, 8; Wood 
Duck, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 8; Killdeer, 8; 
Mourning Dove, 8; Belted Kingfisher, 8; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy 
Woodpecker, 8; Eastern Phoebe, 8; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 8; Veery, 8; Purple Finch, 8; Am. Gold- 
finch, 8; Savannah Sparrow, 8; White-throated Spar- 
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row, 8; Great Blue Heron, 4; Cooper's Hawk, 4. 
Ruffed Grouse, 4; Spotted Sandpiper, 4; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 4; Canada 
Warbler, 4. Flying over quite frequently: Barn Swal. 
low, 160; Cliff Swallow, 80; Tree Swallow, 60; 
Chimney Swift, 40; Common Starling, 24; Herring 
Gull, 4. Remarks: The Virginia Rails preferred 
shallower areas than the Sora. While this is not the 
common nesting habitat of the Killdeer, invariably in 
the same place the adults would flush and then do 
the broken-wing routine. While the nest was not 
found, the young were observed. The nest up. 
doubtedly was in an area left without standing 
water this year. Neither species of marsh wren 
showed up this year for some unexplained reasop, 
The Brown-headed Cowbird was observed trying to 
find a Common Yellowthroat’s nest and immediately 
was mobbed by the Red-winged Blackbirds and chased 
off the tract—DoucGtass H. Morse, Star Route, Lis. 
bon, Me. 


33. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca. 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 6:317, 1952 and 7:356, 1953. 
The hurricanes of last fall took down many of the 
lone trees and also some of the others. Tamaracks in 
particular were hard hit. Also the Beech trees which 
were weakened last year by an infliction of beech 
scale were leveled. There was no grazing this year. 
Edge: Same as last year. Coverage: April 2, 8, 17, 
23, 24, 30; May 8, 28; June 3, 5, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 27, 30; July 2, 3, 5, 9, 11, 17, 23, 28, 29. Total, 
75 man-hours ranging from 4 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
Census: Common Yellowthroat, 34 (51); White. 
throated Sparrow, 33 (49); Song Sparrow, 27 (40); 
Am. Robin, 8 (12); Hermit Thrush, 7 (10); Mag- 
nolia Warbler, 6 (9); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4 (6); 
Common Starling, 4 (6); Black-throated Green War- 
bler, 4 (6); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (4); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 3 (4); Olive-sided Flycatcher, 2; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 2; Oven-bird, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; 
Purple Finch, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Mourning Dove, 
1; Chimney Swift, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Eastern 
Kingbird, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Black 
and White Warbler, 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Am. 
Goldfinch, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1. Total: 29 
species; 156 territorial males (233 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Cedar Waxwing, 60; Am. Wood- 
cock, 30; Blue Jay, 24; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; 
Barn Swallow, 15; Nashville Warbler, 6; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 3; Black-billed Cuckoo, 3; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Eastern Bluebird, 3; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Can- 
ada Warbler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 1. Flying over quite frequently: Tree Swallow, 
12; Cliff Swallow, 6; Great Blue Heron, 3; Herring 
Gull, 3; Bobolink, 3; Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Black 
Duck, 1. Remarks: For the first time since this 
census was taken the White-throated Sparrow and 
Song Sparrow counts remained relatively stable. The 
Yellowthroat population continued its rapid increase, 
becoming the most abundant species on the tract. The 
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increase in new growth apparently nearly made up 
for the loss of the larger trees in the hurricane. How- 
ever, the Winter Wren and Solitary Vireo completely 
disappeared from the tract. The Chipping Sparrow 
was down drastically in numbers on the tract as it 
has been throughout the area this year. The nests of 
two pairs of Cedar Waxwings were found. There 
may have been others, but this was the only way to 
determine their nesting on the tract due to the large 
numbers eating raspberries on the tract throughout 
their nesting season—DouGLass H. Morse, Star 
Route, Lisbon, Me. 


34. OAK-HEMLOCK FOREST AND SEMI- 
OPEN FIELDS AND SHRUBLAND.—Location: 
Connecticut Arboretum Natural Area at Connecticut 
College, New London, Connecticut. Size: 49 acres of 
Oak-Hemlock forest; 20 acres of semi-open fields 
and shrubland. Description of Area (Oak—Hemlock 
Forest): Within the Natural Area a wooded ledge 
with rocky granitic outcrops gives way to a narrow 
forested ravine with an intermittent stream. Over 
most of the ledge various oaks—Black (Quercus 
velutina), Scarlet (Q. coccinea), and White (Q. 
alba) —predominate, with Sweet Birch (Betula lenta) 
and Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) scattered or locally 
abundant as pure stands in the understory. The ma- 
jority of the trees are six inches or less in diameter, 
with only scattered oaks twelve inches or over. This 
pattern is the result of the 1938 hurricane which 
wind-threw over 100 large Hemlocks. Therefore, 
much of the area is in a state of recovery from this 
catastrophe. The shrub layer is most conspicuously 
developed around the open rocky outcrops and in 
the forest where ample light penetrates the tree 
canopy. In the former, low ericaceous shrubs of 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia baccata) and Lowbush 
Blueberry (Vaccinium spp.) are most common. Under 
the forest canopy, Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
frequently forms a continuous layer 4 to 6 feet in 
height. Herbaceous cover is relatively sparse. Those 
occasionally encountered include Lady’s-slipper 
(Cypripedium acaule), Canada Mayflower (Maian- 
themum canadense), wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudi- 
caulis), and Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens). 
In addition to the upland forest, several wooded 
swamps as well as a small bog are situated within 
the area. The swamps are dominated by a continuous 
tree canopy of Red Maple (Acer rubrum). In the 
shrub stratum Highbush Blueberry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum), Swamp Azalea (Rhododendron visco- 
sum), and Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia) are 
most important. The bog is in a semi-open Sphagnum- 
Sedge-Rush complex interspersed with numerous 
shrubby species and tree saplings of Red Maple. In 
the wooded sector comprising the narrow band along 
the ravine the trees are larger and Yellow Birch 
(Betula lutea) is an important associate with the 
above species. Beech (Fagus grandifolia) is locally 
abundant. In the shrub stratum Mountain Laurel is 
replaced by Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) and 
Spicebush (Lindera benzoin). Herbaceous cover in- 
creases with the more mesophytic conditions. Al- 
though the species composition varies somewhat com- 


pared to the ledge area, the limited size and the 
similarity in the avifauna do not appear to war- 
rant separation of this area as a separate habitat. 
Description of Area (Semi-Open Fields and 
Shrubland): Beyond the upper slopes of the ravine, 
abandoned pasture lands are now dominated by a 
semi-open field and shrubland complex. This area 
varies from continuous patches of Greenbrier (Smilax 
rotundifolia, §. glauca) with scattered large oaks to 
relatively open areas dominated by grasses and Gol- 
denrod (Solidago rugosa). In many parts of the 
herbaceous matrix, clones of Bayberry (Myrica 
pensylvanica) and Sumac (Rhus copallina) are con- 
spicuous as well as small tree saplings. Along the 
old stone fence-rows dense thickets of Greenbrier, 
Blackberry (Rubus spp.), Grape (Vitis spp.) and 
Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) form con- 
tinuous borders. Here Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) 
is the most conspicuous tree. Topography: Rolling 
terrain, ledge, ravine, and abandoned fields. Elevation, 
200 feet. Coverage: May 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 28, 31; 
June 1, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21. Hours between 5:30 
and 9 A.M. Total man-hours, 32. Census, Oak—Hem- 
lock Forest Species: Red-eyed Vireo, 21 (43); 
Hooded Warbler, 13 (26); Wood Thrush, 11 (22); 
Oven-bird, 11 (22); Eastern Towhee, 9 (18); Black 
and White Warbler, 8 (16); Catbird, 7 (14); Veery, 
6 (12); Am. Redstart, 5 (10); Scarlet Tanager, 3 
(6); Common Yellowthroat, 2; Canada Warbler, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Blue-winged Warbler, 1; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Caro- 
lina Wren, 1; Bob-white, 1; Blue Jay, 1; House 
Wren, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1. 
Total: 24 species; 111 territorial males (227 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors: Ring-necked Pheasant, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Eastern Wood Pewee, Am. Robin, 
Am. Crow, Eastern Kingbird, Mourning Dove. 
Census, Semi-Open Fields and Shrubland Species: 
Common Yellowthroat, 11 (55); Eastern Towhee, 8 
(40); Catbird, 7 (35); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3 
(15); White-eyed Vireo, 3 (15); Field Sparrow, 3 
(15); Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Blue- 
winged Warbler, 2; Brown Thrasher, 2; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; 
Black and White Warbler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Prairie Warbler, 
1; Blue Jay, 1; House Wren, 1. Total: 22 species; 
58 territorial males (290 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors: Hooded Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Indigo Bunting, Eastern Wood Pewee, Eastern 
Phoebe, Am. Robin, Eastern Kingbird, Traill’s Fly- 
catcher. Remarks: The study of breeding-bird popu- 
lations initiated in 1953 is but one of the long-range 
research projects now in progress in the Natural Area. 
In addition, permanent transect data on the vegeta- 
tion have been recorded. It is anticipated that both 
types of survey will be repeated at periodic intervals 
in order to follow the changes in the vegetation pat- 
tern as well as correlated shifts in the bird life. In 
comparing the results of the 1953 and 1955 censuses 
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the following points are of interest. This year there 
was a considerable decrease in Black and White 
Warblers (15 to 9), Canada Warblers (7 to 2), 
Prairie Warblers (4 to 1), and Black-throated Green 
Warblers (3 to 0). In contrast, there was an increase 
in Hooded Warblers (5 to 13), Wood Thrushes (7 
to 13), and Am. Redstarts (0 to 6). The 1955 census 
revealed two new nesting species—the Carolina Wren 
and Yellow-breasted Chat. The Louisiana Water- 
thrush found in 1953 was missing this year.— 
BARBARA KASHANSKI, Oi] Mill Road, Waterford, 
Conn., and WILiAM A. NIERING, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 


35. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND DECIDUOUS 
FOREST.—Location: Two miles southwest of Blairs- 
town, New Jersey. Size: 27 acres. Topography: 550 
feet above sea level, rough and hilly, fully described 
in 1950 census (Audubon Field Notes, 4:303-304) ; 
only change occasioned by normal growth has 
occurred since that time. Coverage: April 5, 10, 
16, 18, 25, 26, 27; all of May except May 3, 12, 24, 
26; June 1, 2, 3, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30; July 3, 4, 6, 
10, 15, 25. Time varied from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M., 
E.D.S.T., and totaled 43 hours. Weather: May mostly 
warm and clear; June sultry or chilly with many 
foggy mornings; July very hot and dry. Census: 
Field Sparrow, 6 (22); Eastern Towhee, 6 (22); 
Black and White Warbler, 4 (15); Blue-winged 
Warbler, 4 (15); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (11); Oven- 
bird, 3 (11); Golden-winged Warbler, 3 (11); 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Catbird, 2; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 2; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; 
Cardinal, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Veery, 1; 
Eastern Wood Pewee, .5; Common Yellowthroat, .5; 
Indigo Bunting, .5; Worm-eating Warbler, .5; East- 
ern Phoebe, +; Am. Redstart, +. Total: 23 species; 
44.5 territorial males (165 males per 100 acres). 
Remarks: In the six years of normal growth since 
the census has been started, one field has grown 
almost into a young forest, but this has made no 
appreciable difference in the population. Visitors 
(average per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 13; Am. Gold- 
finch, 12; Crested Flycatcher, 4; Chipping Sparrow, 
4; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chimney Swift, 10; Blue Jay, 
10.—ELoisE LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


36. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND OPEN WOODS. 
—Location: Owen County, Kentucky, 18 miles 
northeast of Frankfort (part of Kleber Song Bird 
Sanctuary). Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 8:375, 1954. Cedar Creek 
continued to flow all summer; heavy rains made the 
herbaceous growth thick and luxuriant, Yellow Sweet 
Clover (Melilotus officinalis) grew as high as 8 
feet, Wood Mint (Blethilia hirsuta) became abundant 
in shaded areas. Coverage: May 7, 30; June 4, 14, 
25; July 3, 30. Trips chiefly in early morning with 
two late afternoon and evening visits. Total man- 
hours, 54. Census: Indigo Bunting, 16 (40); Field 
Sparrow, 12 (30); Yellow-breasted Chat, 8 (20); 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 5 (12.5); Prairie Warbler, 
5 (12.5); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (12.5); Acadian Fly- 
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catcher, 4 (10); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (10): 
Purple Martin, 4 (10) ; Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (10); Car. 
dinal, 4 (10); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (7.5); Tufteq 
Titmouse, 3 (7.5); Carolina Wren, 3 (7.5); White. 
eyed Vireo, 3 (7.5); Kentucky Warbler, 3 (7.5): 
Common Yellowthroat, 3 (7.5); Brown-headed Cow. 
bird, 3 (7.5); Eastern Towhee, 3 (7.5); Yellow. 
billed Cuckoo, 2; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2. 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Crested 
Flycatcher, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; House 
Sparrow, 2; Summer Tanager, 2; Mourning Dove, 1.5: 
Green Heron, 1; Bob-white, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1: 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Eastern 
Bluebird, 1; Common Starling, 1; Louisiana Water. 
thrush, 1; Orchard Oriole, 1; Purple Grackle, 1: 
Chipping Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 49 
species; 124.5 territorial males (311 males per hun. 
dred acres). Visitors (average number of indi. 
viduals per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 12.5; Turkey 
Vulture, 10; Rough-winged Swallow, 10; Chimney 
Swift, 7.5; Blue Jay, 5; Common Nighthawk, 5; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Black Vulture, 2.5; Belted King. 
fisher, 2.5; Wood Thrush, 2.5. Remarks: The aban. 
doned farm house was torn down the first week of 
June destroying the nesting site of a pair of Eastern 
Phoebes and a pair of Common Starlings. Thirty-five 
nests of nineteen species were found within the area, 
Eggs of the Brown-headed Cowbird were found in 
nests of the Summer Tanager, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Indigo Bunting, and Field Sparrow, and a Prairie 
Warbler and Yellow-throated Vireo were seen feed- 
ing young cowbirds. Four new breeding species (Am. 
Robin, Common Starling, Purple Grackle, and Song 
Sparrow) were added this year. We failed to find 
four species (Screech Owl, Catbird, Black and White 
Warbler, and Pine-woods Sparrow) which nested in 
the area last year. We are indebted to Frederick W. 
Stamm for finding several nests and for preparing 
maps.—ANNE L. STAMM, HARVEY B. LOVELL, AND 
Ropert A. Pierce (Kentucky Ornithological So- 
ciety). 


37. DECIDUOUS OAK SAVANNAH FOR- 
EST.—Location: 2 miles southwest of College Sta- 
tion, Brazos County, Texas. Size: 20 acres (square, 
930 x 930 feet, measured). Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 8:371. Coverage: Febru- 
ary 23; March 4, 10, 18, 25; April 12, 16, 22, 29; 
May 6, 13, 31; July 2, 6; additional nocturnal visits, 
May 23, 25. Visits principally in early morning, total- 
ing 46 man-hours. Census: Cardinal, 10.5 (52.5); 
Carolina Chickadee, 2+; Chuck-will’s-widow, 2; 
Carolina Wren, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 1.5; Downy Woodpecker, 1.5; Tufted Tit 
mouse, 1.5; Black and White Warbler, 1; Blue Jay, 
0.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, +; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, +. Total: 12 species; 24.5 territorial 
males (122.5 males per 100 acres). Frequent Visi- 
tors: Road-runner, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Am. 
Crow, Brown-headed Cowbird, Painted Bunting. 
Occasional Visitors: Bob-white, Barred Owl, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Mockingbird, Summer Tanager. Re- 
marks: Unseasonable killing frosts on successive 
nights, March 26-28, apparently disrupted nesting 
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schedules in some species and may have been respon- 
sible for the abandonment of territory by one color- 
handed female Carolina Chickadee. Present on the 
area but not remaining to nest were Crested Fly- 
catchers (April 16-May 6) and Eastern Wood Pewees 
(April 29-May 21). Both species nested on the area 
in 1954.—KEITH L. DIXON AND TERRELL H. HamIL- 
TON, Department of Wildlife Management, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


38. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Illinois. Size: 55 acres of forest 
plus 1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 2:232-233. A drastic change is 
occurring in this forest tract with the dying of the 
American Elm due to Dutch elm disease. A few 
scattered dead trees were noticed in 1953, and dead 
trees began to be conspicuous in 1954, but this year 
the loss of all elm trees in the forest is imminent. 
American Elms constitute approximately one-fifth of 
the total tree composition of the forest. The trees 
remain standing for a considerable time after dying 
but the bark peels and drops. The destruction of 
canopy allows greater light to reach the forest floor 
and we may expect the development of a secondary 
succession of shrubs and trees during the next several 
years. The effect for birds is to decrease the forest- 
interior habitat and increase the area of the forest- 
edge. Changes in bird composition during the next 
several years will be followed with interest. Cover- 
age: April 23, 30; May 28; June 3, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Total man-hours, 30. The density of forest-interior 
birds has been calculated as number of territorial 
males per 100 acres, the density of forest-edge birds 
as number per mile. Census, Forest-interior Species: 
House Wren, 51 (93); Indigo Bunting, 24 (44); 
Red-eyed Vireo, 23 (42); Eastern Wood Pewee, 14 
(25); Downy Woodpecker, 8 (15); Crested Fly- 
catcher, 5 (9); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (7); 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3 (5); Wood Thrush, 3 (5); 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1. Census, Forest-edge 
Species: Common Starling, 8+ (6); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 5 (4); Eastern Towhee, 5 (4); Blue Jay, 3 
(2); Brown Thrasher, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 2; 
House Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; 
Field Sparrow, 2; Bob-white, 1; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
Am. Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Catbird, 1; Yel- 
low-breasted Chat, 1; Dickcissel, 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, +; Song Sparrow, +. Totals: 15 species 
in the forest interior with 142 territorial males (258 
males per 100 acres); 23 species on the forest-edge 
with 44+ territorial males (35+ males per mile). 
Remarks: Noteworthy this year is the 70 per cent 
increase in House Wrens over 1954 and the con- 
tinued increase of Downy Woodpeckers and flickers. 
—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH AND WALTER GILLESPIE, 
— Bldg., University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Ill. 


39. DISTURBED OAK-HICKORY FOREST, 
PINE STAND, EDGE, AND POND.—Location: 
Eden Township, Licking County, Ohio. Size: 
Approximately 35 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 1937-1954. No environmental 
changes of ecological importance took place this 
year. Coverage: April 2, 17, 23, 30; June 8, 11, 15, 
19; July 10, 31; August 14. Total, 70 man-hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 11 (31); Wood Thrush, 9 
(26); Acadian Flycatcher, 5 (14); Am. Robin, 4 
(11); Mourning Dove, 3 (9); Eastern Phoebe, 
3 (9); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (9); Cerulean War- 
bler, 3 (9); Scarlet Tanager, 3 (9); Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Oven-bird, 2; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Cardinal, 2; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Carolina Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; 
Chipping Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 28 
species; 68 territorial males (194 males per 100 
acres). Regular Visitors: Mourning Dove, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Screech Owl, Whip-poor-will, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy 
Woodpecker, Acadian Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pe- 
wee, Blue Jay, Am. Crow, Tufted Titmouse, Catbird, 
Am. Robin, Wood Thrush, Red-eyed Vireo, Cerulean 
Warbler, Oven-bird, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo Bunting, 
Am. Goldfinch, Song Sparrow. Regular visitors were 
marginal nesting pairs. Irregular Visitors: Great 
Blue Heron, Green Heron, Cooper’s Hawk, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Killdeer, Am. Wood- 
cock, Spotted Sandpiper, Horned Owl, Barred Owl, 
Barn Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Pileated Woodpecker, East- 
ern Kingbird, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, 
Purple Martin, Warbling Vireo, Black and White 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Summer Tanager, Eastern 
Towhee. Irregular visitors averaged about five per 
coverage date. Remarks: The damage resulting from 
high wind, ice, and heavy, wet snow of 1954 was 
partially offset by the creation of many nesting sites 
which appeared to be more attractive because of their 
increased density of foliage. These sites were formed 
when the foliage of two trees became tangled. How- 
ever, no species took advantage of them this year. 
Last year it was expected that many of the storm- 
damaged trees, particularly the Blue Beech (Carpinus 
caroliniana), would be killed. They developed prac- 
tically normal foliage in spite of the damage. Evi- 
dence suggests that this storm damage had some in- 
fluence upon the ecology of the breeding population, 
particularly upon the Red-eyed Vireo and Acadian 
Flycatcher; but it could not be translated into any 
noticeable drop in density this year which is the 
outstanding fact. When it became apparent that a 
census of low density might be developing, extra 
man-hours were allotted. Additional effort, however, 
failed to change the earlier indication; thus 1955 
must mark the lowest density since 1946 (163 pairs 
per 100 acres). The following factors are suggested 
as primary among those possible: (1) marginal shift- 
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ing of pairs to breed outside the census area; (2) 
non-breeding of four species normally present; (3) 
reduction of normal high densities for certain species 
(7 plus); (4) a poor migration suggesting a reduc- 
tion of the total breeding stock available. From evi- 
dence gained to date, the first three factors are be- 
lieved to produce small and variable increments of 
change in the density. The net effect of these changes, 
some offsetting others, has been a rather stable den- 
sity in the ten-year period (1945-1955). With the 
exception of the 1946-47 jump in density (163 to 257 
pairs per 100 acres), no other two-year period has 
produced such a pronounced change. Whereas the 
1946-47 upsurge was primarily based upon peak 
densities attained by ten species, the 1954-55 drop 
was strongly influenced by seven species. Had the 
three factors operated normally, the gains would 
probably have cancelled the losses. Then the density 
would have been near the ten-year average (238 pairs 
per 100 acres). Admitting that factors could function 
strongly to lower sharply the breeding population, 
it is believed that one or more additional, important 
factors were required to produce this year’s decrease. 

























The fourth factor, that of a poor spring migration 
must receive its due weight of consideration, Evi. 
dence obtained by the writer from observations ang 
counts, supported by other midwest observers, seems 
to suggest a very poor migration. If this fact j, 
strengthened by the reports of Audubon Field Note; 
it would provide further evidence regarding certain 
familiar principles of the dynamics of population 
changes. Other points of interest include a second 
observation of the cowbird enacting its role as q 
parasite. The nest selected was that of a Red-eyed 
Vireo. Time of day—10 a.M., June 19; elapsed time 
—less than one-half minute; manner of approach— 
deliberately in short jumps and with alternate shift. 
ing from one side of the branch to the other; host 
pair—no reaction from a distance of about 300 feet: 
other reactions—vigorously attacked by an Acadian 
Flycatcher nesting 40 feet to the west. Cowbird eggs 
were found in the nests of three Red-eyed Vireos and 
one Wood Thrush. Nest destruction was above nor. 
mal due to heavy rains. Other biotic factors were 
normal.—A. H. Craucus, 62 W. Oakland Ave, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





EVENING GROSBEAK SURVEY 


By B. M. & M. S. Shaub 


Although publication of the Evening Grosbeak Survey News will not be continued this year, 
the Evening Grosbeak Survey will be carried on as formerly, and the results published in occasional 
papers in one of the scientific journals. We feel that the desire of a number of the more active col- 
laborators in the Survey to have the study of the Evening Grosbeak continued on a research basis 
justifies further study of this species. During the five years of the Evening Grosbeak Survey News 
a great deal of information has been tabulated. During these years the Evening Grosbeak has made 
its greatest southern penetration of the Appalachian and Piedmont regions. Actually only a start has 
been made in the attempt to explain the behavior and distribution of this species. Consequently, we 
should appreciate receiving anything of interest that you may observe in regard to the life history, 
behavior and distribution of the Evening Grosbeak. Monthly reports sent in regularly would be very 
much appreciated, and day to day observations will be of great value. These may be sent to 159 Elm 


Street, Northampton, Mass. 


The Survey will be concerned with the following information. 


1. Arrival date in the fall. 


2. Flock sizes: sex ratio variations from day to day and month to month during winter 


and spring. 


Behavior of all sorts. 


Last day seen in the spring. 


eS) Oy 


9. Any observations of summer behavior. 


Color bands and wing marks noted and any band numbers noted on Evening Grosbeaks. 
Plumage notes, especially irregularities. 


Native foods taken from trees and shrubs; what food attracts these birds to feeders. 


Indications of nesting (courting, dancing, gathering of nesting material, nest-building). 


It is regretted that time will not permit the sending of communications to observers during the 
winter season, but all data received will be carefully processed and will be helpful in the continua- 


tion of the study of the Evening Grosbeak. 
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CHRISTMAS COUNT TOTALS FOR 1954 


by Frank A. Scott 


In 1953 (Audubon Field Notes, 7 (5): 327-330) I 
prepared a tabulation of all birds reported on the 
North American Christmas Bird Counts for the years 
1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952. A similar list for 1953 
was published by Mrs. Sarah Osgood Brooks (Audu- 
hon Field Notes, 8 (2): 226-230), as part of her sum- 
mary of highest counts for each species. The list which 
follows shows the number of individuals of each 
species on the 1954 Christmas Count, and (in paren- 


Common Loon (83) ee ee ee ae 954 
Pe RMD op fo. 8s w o's SEG SRN 60 
Red-throated Loon (48) .............. 807 
Red-necked Grebe (25) .............. 262 
Horned Grebe (108) ................ 7,031 
ees ee reas 743 
ee SC. ee 11 
ee ae Ces ee 8,081 
Pied-billed Grebe (196) Spas 3,067 
Sooty Shearwater (1) ...... 2.020500 1 
White Pelican (25) ............-00- 2,008 
ee ge oC. .) a 3,577 
Biue-faced Booby (1) ..:.. 02260400008 2 
White-bellied Booby (1) ............ 8 
SRE NIL 5 gas. 50s. 5 ia \6,9) Seapaneimraninad a 432 
European Cormorant (22) ............ 1,903 
Double-crested Cormorant (73) ....... 8,631 
Olivaceous Cormorant (3) ............ 82 
Brandt’s Cormorant (7) .............. 1,154 
Pelegic Cormorant (6) ........04 6056056 102 
MEMENIIEIED oS ose cd ina becemadusnens 206 
Man-o’-war-bird (6) .............00.- 45 
Great White Heron (3) ............. 340 
Great Blue Heron (234) ............. 4,690 
Wurdemann’s Heron (3) ............ 5 
I OIE a iai5. 5 ning seins oi ars sto va Gi 3,258 
ere 2,245 
eS res 37 
ee s.r 1,439 
Little Blue Heron (27). «2.0.40 .6.0000% 1,920 
UO GON oe sisi aicareuiees 204 
Black-crowned Night Heron (73) ...... 1,866 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron (16) .... 77 


et EE re 143 
RE I Nd 555 sh wdc asc wrnebiaive 4 
WOO TMS AID) oo isis secs sc aicmeaewania 683 


er 6 


White-faced Ibis (3) ................ 2,129 
8 |) ae are 6,073 
Roseate Spoonbill (1) ............... 69 
ON ae er see 2 
8 ere ree ae 411 
wes See CIB) 6... cc sacicces. 17,242 
Comeme Grenee G040): .... 00-0650. 209,752 
RR rere rere 102,267 
a ee 2,083 
White-fronted Goose (12) ........... 23,127 
re err 244,329 


theses) the number of areas reporting each species. 
The only birds omitted from the list are those from 
the two Hawaiian counts on page 66 of the April 
1955 issue. The 7098 Hawaiian birds bring the 
grand total for all areas to 17,655,253 individuals. 
The highest total for any previous year was 12,158,012 
in 1952. Note that there were more Red-winged 
Blackbirds reported in 1954 than the total of all 
species combined for 1950 or 1951. 


ec 24,138 
ge C ) Berra rrr ie rar 2,903 
OS are rrr 988,577 
PS i. I rar 152,054 
J ot) re 338 
GN RR 5k cd ares oo oes eine a's 19,514 
European Widgeon (9) .............. 13 
Ame. - Waasees ISI) 5c. oo cs cacewnss 290,544 
(re are ee 1,369,631 
oe 6 2 
Green-winged Teal (135) ............ 70,664 
Blue-winged Teal (35) .............. 817 
Commemee TOG 1G) nos cose ee ccce 230 
INI UN ccs ore ach agian eon 15,955 
Se ee ee ee 1,228 
IE Ts ics 6 kcond oxic oe ee hae 219,721 
Ring-necked Duck (135) ........... 7,855 
CE CP vasiscscconakaaes 64,953 
eee 108,750 
Ce | ee ee 67,155 
Am. Golden-eye (216) .............. 31,186 
Barrow’s Golden-eye (10) ........... 40 
eS rrr 12,246 
| a ree 17,156 
Patlomun Dace €3) ....csssscaccacns 5 
Common Eider (14) ................ 34,803 
OD eer 4 
White-winged Scoter (64) ........... 18,108 
ee 27,486 
American Scoter (38) ....s6ss080s00% 3,657 
a ree 53,519 
Hooded Merganser (113) ............ 5,146 
American Merganser (208) .......... 46,207 
Red-breasted Merganser (111) ........ 13,439 
Turkey Vulture (199) 2... 2. 5.066000 6,951 
Ding Vine FAN). 5 keks.css ce aseninsys 2,037 
White-tailed Kite (9) ............... 80 
Se te 5G cick sue nse s 28 


Sharp-shinned Hawk (149) ........... 314 


Coopes'’s Hawk (215) .........0.005. 450 
Red-tailed Hawk (353) .............. 2,482 
Pee TRUE GED 5 coisnkdsiwsccensss 14 
Red-shouldered Hawk (220) .......... 1,046 
Broad-winged Hawk (12) ............ 30 
Swainson’s Hawk (6) ................ 8 
Sennett’s White-tailed Hawk (1) ...... 1 
Short-tailed Hawk (2) ............... 4 
Rough-legged Hawk (124) ........... 356 


















































Chachalaca (1) 


Ferruginous Hawk (18) 
Harris’s Hawk (6) 
Mexican Goshawk (1) 
Golden Eagle (48) 

Bald Eagle (120) 

Marsh Hawk (280) 
Osprey (21) ..... 
Audubon’s Caracara (4) 
Gyrfalcon (1) .... 
Prairie Falcon (19) 
Peregrine Falcon (44) 
Pigeon Hawk (33) 
Sparrow Hawk (372) 


Franklin’s Grouse (1) 
Blue Grouse (3) 
Ruffed Grouse (112) 
Rock Ptarmigan (2) 


Greater Prairie Chicken (10) ......... 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (11) .........56. 


Sage Hen (1) .... 
European Partridge (13) 
Bob-white (193) 
Scaled Quail (11) 
California Quail (30) 
Gambel’s Quail (9) 
Mountain Quail (5) 


Ring-necked Pheasant (237) .......... 


Teswey (10) -....... 
Sandhill Crane (17) 
Limpkin (4) ..... 


King Rail (13) 


Clapper Rail (37) 
Virginia Rail (26) 
BOER 028) on ec 
Purple Gallinule (1) 
Florida Gallinule (39) 
Am. Coot (171) 
Am. Oyster-catcher (6) 

Black Oyster-catcher (1) 
Ringed Plover (27) 
Piping Plover (11) 

Snowy Plover (11) 

Wilson’s Plover (8) 
Mountain Plover (3) 


Killdeer (239) 


Surf-bird (3) 


Am. Golden Plover (2) 
Black-bellied Plover (49) 


Ruddy Turnstone (25) 
Black Turnstone (5) 

Am. Woodcock (22 

Wilson’s Snipe (162) 
Long-billed Curlew (13) 
Hudsonian Curlew (9) 
Spotted Sandpiper (38) 
Solitary Sandpiper (4) 
Wandering Tattler (2) 
Willet (26) ..... 


Greater Yellow-legs (58) ............ 


Lesser Yellow-legs (32) 
Red Knot (6) .... 
Purple Sandpiper (25) 
Pectoral Sandpiper (1) 


434 


142 


124 
461 
2,315 
96 

52 


28 
78 


4,723 


65 
203 
112 
387 

19,442 
2 
4,153 

54 
949 
279 

32 

1,915 
1,269 
121 
175 
4 

3 
9,341 
830 
533 
139 
1,562 
1 


Least Sandpiper (54) 


Red-backed Sandpiper (49) .......... 


Dowitcher (34) 


Stilt Sandpiper (1) 


Semipalmated Sandpiper (22) ........ 


Western Sandpiper (34) 
Marbled Godwit (13) 
CPs | re 


Sanderling (44) 


Am. Avocet (13) 
Black-necked Stilt (3) 
Red Phalarope (2) 
Northern Phalarope (2) 
Parasitic Jaeger (1) 
Glaucous Gull (11) 
Iceland Gull (13) 


Glaucous-winged Gull (12) .......... 
Great Black-backed Gull (79) ........ 


Western Gull (7) 

Herring Gull (235) 
California Gull (19) 
Ring-billed Gull (212) 
Short-billed Gull (9) 

Black-headed Gull (3) 
Laughing Gull (36) 
Franklin's Gull (2) 
Bonaparte’s Gull (71) 


Little Gull (2) 


Heermann’s Gull (6) 


Black-legged Kittiwake (8) .......... 


Gull-billed Tern (7) 
Forster's Tern (36) 
Common Tern (13) 


Least Tern (1) 


Royal Tern (22) 
Cabot’s Tern (6) 
Caspian Tern (16) 
lack Skimmer (20) 
Razor-billed Auk (6) 
Common Murre (3) 
Brunnich’s Murre (1) 
Dovekie (4) ..... 
Black Guillemot (7) 
Ancient Murrelet (1) 
Rhinoceros Auklet (3) 
Band-tailed Pigeon (13) 
Mourning Dove (335) 
Spotted Dove (9) 
Ringed Turtle Dove (2) 
Ground Dove (29) 


Inca Dove (7) 


White-fronted Dove (1) 
Mangrove Cuckoo (2) 
Road-runner (27) 
Groove-billed Ani (1) 
Barn Owl (48) 
Screech Owl (125) 
Horned Owl (198) 
Snowy Owl (37) 
Pygmy Owl (4) 
Burrowing Owl (13) 
Barred Owl (131) 
Great Gray Owl (1) 
Long-eared Owl (56) 





25,965 
5,711 


2,381 
23,708 
3,692 


9,493 
2,921 
24 
26 
9 
8 
25 
35 
12,189 
7,188 
5,173 
236,816 
5,525 
69,172 
4,505 
5 
5,041 
29 
15,098 
4 
1,337 
173 
167 
1,971 
83 
2 
3,378 
53 
441 
2,738 
53 
117 
7 
4 
32 
3 
14 
1,134 
26,271 
416 
14 
694 
189 
1 
9 
70 
1 
101 
317 
617 
74 


48 
328 


219 

















6,834 
5,965 
5,711 


2,381 
3,708 
3,692 


9,493 
2,921 


134 
»271 
416 

14 
694 
189 


70 
101 
317 
617 

74 


48 
328 


219 























Short-eared Owl (63) ....-..--+-005. 
Saw-whet Owl ( 17) Pe ere ee eee ee 


Chuck-will’s-widow (2) ..........+-.- 
Whip-poor-will oe cae din Me cis 
Poor-will A oa ete sine ctu syenenneumine aneetne 


Pauraque (2) wrt rr eet eT eee ea Se 
Lesser Nighthawk (1) .............. 
White-throated Swift (8) ............ 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird (4) ..... 
Black-chinned Hummingbird (4) ...... 
Costa’s Hummingbird (1) ........... 
Anna’s Hummingbird (16) .......... 
Allen’s Hummingbird (3) ............ 
Belted Kingfisher (342) ............. 
ee ae 2 ee 
Yellow-shafted Flicker (307) ........ 
Red-shafted Flicker (94) ............ 
Ce NE EE, cbc eh cee aea eae 
Pileated Woodpecker (170) .......... 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (223) ....... 
Golden-fronted Woodpecker (8) ...... 
Gila Woodpecker (6) .......5....... 
Red-headed Woodpecker (130) ....... 
California Woodpecker (25) ........ 
Lewis's Woodpecker i) eee 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (152) ...... 
Williamson’s Sapsucker (1) ......... 
Hairy Woodpecker (399) ........... 
Downy Woodpecker (448) .......... 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker (20) ...... 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker (18) .......... 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker (10) ...... 
White-headed Woodpecker (5) ....... 
Eastern: Kangpitd (1) 2... ...scesscwes 
eee ee 
Tropical Kingbird (2) ............... 
Western Kingpitd (3) ......0600.0%8%00 
Cassin's Kananitd (4) ciccssssccasda 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (1) ......... 
Derby Flycatcher (2) 
Crested Flycatcher (4). . .......0.0%000 
Ash-throated Flycatcher (3) 
Eastern Phoebe (116) 
Black Phoebe (32) 
a ae CS creme 
Western Wood Pewee (1) 
Vermilion Flycatcher (15) 
Pept BOGE 2299. okies cies edawas 
Violet-green Swallow (1) 
REE WOOW: BIZ ori oink iesiernine sawn 
Rough-winged Swallow (8) 
Barn Swallow (3) 
Purple Martin (2) 
Canada Jay (8) 
Gray Jay (3) 

EN is 2 nica wieinngh edad 
Steller’s Jay (30) 
ee ee 
CE NED ee ckn can tacnndawedae 
NI is anced ue uname 
American Magpie (44) .............. 
Yellow-billed Magpie (8) 
Common Raven (40) .............--. 
White-necked Raven (5) 


19 
12 
35 
525 
15 


742 
91 
2,332 


6,537 
4,246 
10 
683 
3,870 
191 
190 
1,404 
983 
181 
633 


3,194 
11,478 
192 
135 
40 

14 

1 

9 


a 


39 

8 

31 

4 

39 

76 

6 
1,628 
571 
248 

1 

92 
20,506 
225 
28,576 
35 

6 

14 

46 

16 
22,685 
1,284 
2,065 
50 

108 
3,800 
1,282 
312 
45 





Re BOO iin tetsneisccks oan 
Northwestern Crow (3) ...........0.- 
Pe Re GN is cane bso nceusesanss 
Pe ED sie ddun ase os0sceaawne 
Tg ee 
Black-capped Chickadee (319) ........ 
Carolina Chickadee (161) ........... 
Mountain Chickadee (30) ............ 
Brown-capped Chickadee (27) ........ 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee (9) ........ 
Tufted Titmouse (2864) «...26665 655. 
Black-crested Titmouse (9) ........... 
me Ee | eee 
Briated TUMOess 19) os iiccsscie sine 
ey | eR ern er eee 
Common Bust (30) .cnccccsccccss 
White-breasted Nuthatch (382) ....... 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (239) ........ 
Brown-headed Nuthatch (36) ........ 
Pyomy Matiateh (21) « .. 2s... 008s 
Brown Creeper (339) ............... 
So A ene ere 
HOM, TE BUD ids oxic ee denwre 
Pee Wr CP iiikn dyin ccnsccaawee 
po ae i) a rr 
Bewaen s Ween GOO) .....45<s2%00 ese 
Carotiia Ween: (299) nnn ic sswinns 
ee Sy re 
Long-billed Marsh Wren (91) ........ 
Short-billed Marsh Wren (29) ...... 
eo Se re mre 
i I EOD inde nnuisctacneeuaae 
Mockingpind (211) .............s05- 
NRE BDES ca bk ct nkeheuw neuen 
Beowan Theater (102) ...... 2022050500 
Sennett’s Thrasher (3) 
Bendite’s Thresher (1) .........0220000% 
Curve-billed Thrasher (8) ........... 
California Thrasher (15) ............ 
Crissal Thrasher (5) 
Sage Thrasher (9) 
pe CS epee 
Vaeiod TRG CIB) 6..05.cca cave sder 
Hermit Thrugh (279). <...0..06:s00000 
Olive-backed Thrush (5) 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (1) 
Eastern Bluebird (228) 
Western Bluebird (31) 
Mountain Bluebird (18) ............. 
Townsend's Solitaire (36) ............ 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (45) ........... 
Black-tailed Gnatcatcher (5) ......... 
Golden-crowned Kinglet (309) ........ 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (181) ......... 
Waerer Tie FIR IG os scccciwncande cc 
Spceeues Fatt FUG) ovis ccecas scenes 
Bohemian Waxwing (17) ........... 
Coder Waswite (201)" occ cvicccu'sds 
ee eae 
Ceti Tie: T00OD: boon caw een cance 
Loggerhead Shrike (199) ........... 
Common Statteam (445) .... 5.5.5... 


White-eyed Vireo (21) .............. 
aa. a errrerrre er 





666 
818 
506 
6,041 
61 


155,226 
1,684 
1,668 

8 

1 
9,012 
1,492 
1,681 
306 
1,374 
22 
4,538 
4,218 
21,131 
193 
11,734 
16,525 
100 
297 
3,248 


1,206,124 


142 
48 
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Yellow-throated Vireo (2) 

Solitary Vireo (20) 

Black and White Warbler (16) 

Prothonotary Warbler (1) 

Orange-crowned Warbler (55) 

Nashville Warbler (3) 

Parula Warbler (5) 

Yellow Warbler (1) 

Magnolia Warbler (1) 

Black-throated Blue Warbler (3) 4 
Myrtle Warbler (205) 60,636 
Audubon’s Warbler (39) 10,566 
Black-throated Gray Warbler (4) 8 
Townsend’s Warbler (6) 47 
Black-throated Green Warbler (2) 14 
Blackburnian Warbler (1) 1 
Yellow-throated Warbler (17) 96 
Pine Warbler (61) 1,517 
Prairie Warbler (11) 70 
Palm Warbler (47) 2,610 
Oven-bird (6) 

Northern Water-thrush (2) 

Louisiana Water-thrush (2) 

Common Yellowthroat (58) 

Yellow-breasted Chat (11) 

Hooded Warbler (1) 

Black-capped Warbler (5) 

Canada Warbler (1) 

Am. Redstart (4) 

Painted Redstart (1) 

House Sparrow (481) 194,609 
European Tree Sparrow (3) 76 
Eastern Meadowlark (234) 21,175 
Western Meadowlark (90) 13,458 
Yellow-headed Blackbird (9) 21,277 
Red-winged Blackbird (275) 7,831,370 
Tri-colored Blackbird (6) 
Orchard Oriole (1) 
Audubon’s Oriole (2) 
Hooded Oriole (3) 
Scott’s Oriole (1) 
Baltimore Oriole (19) 
Alta Mira Oriole (1) 
Rusty Blackbird (100) 
Brewer's Blackbird (71) 
Boat-tailed Grackle (31) 
Purple Grackle (144) 1,203,842 
Brown-headed Cowbird (165) 307,167 
Western Tanager (1) 1 
Scarlet Tanager (2) 2 
Cardinal (359) 28,348 
Pyrrhuloxia (10) 134 
Black-headed Grosbeak (2) 2 
Indigo Bunting (1) 2 
Lazuli Bunting (2) 7 
Painted Bunting (5) 20 
Dickcissel (12) 20 
Evening Grosbeak (123) 

Purple Finch (223) 

Cassin’s Purple Finch (12) 

House Finch (61) 

Sharpe’s Seedeater (1) 

Pine Grosbeak (93) 


120,886 
53,969 
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Gray-crowned Rosy Finch (4) 
Black Rosy Finch (3) 
Brown-capped Rosy Finch (2) 
Hoary Redpoll (1) 

Common Redpoll (82) 

Pine Siskin (202) 

Am. Goldfinch (423) 

Lesser Goldfinch (40) 
Lawrence’s Goldfinch (10) 
Red Crossbill (20) 
White-winged Crossbill (39) 
Texas Sparrow (5) 
Green-tailed Towhee (13) 
Eastern Towhee (175) 
Spotted Towhee (69) 

Brown Towhee (30) 

Abert’s Towhee (5) 

Lark Bunting (6) 

Ipswich Sparrow (12) 
Savannan Spartow (163). .......%...4.. 
Grasshopper Sparrow (17) 
Baird’s Sparrow (3) 

Leconte’s Sparrow (15) 
Henslow’s Sparrow (2) 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow (31) 
Seaside Sparrow (22 

Vesper Sparrow (89) 

Lark Sparrow (28) 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow (12) 
Pine-woods Sparrow (12) 
Cassin’s Sparrow (1) 
Black-throated Sparrow (9) 
Sage Sparrow (8) 
White-winged Junco (6) 
Slate-colored Junco (396) 
Oregon Junco (115) 
Gray-headed Junco (19) 
Arizona Junco (1) 

Am. Tree Sparrow (345) 
Chipping Sparrow (82) 
Clay-colored Sparrow (3) 
Brewer's Sparrow (6) 

Field Sparrow (219) 

Harris's Sparrow (48) 
White-crowned Sparrow (172) 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (29) 
White-throated Sparrow (243) 
Fox Sparrow (152) 

Lincoln’s Sparrow (42) 
Swamp Sparrow (214) 

Song Sparrow (424) 
McCown’s Longspur (2) 
Lapland Longspur (58) 
Smith’s Longspur (4) 
Chestnut-collared Longspur (2) 
Snow Bunting (96) 


Total birds identified 
Unidentified birds 

Total birds seen on Count day 
Others seen during the period 
Observers 


17,357,452 
- 290,703 5 
17,648,155 








